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“Every teacher, administrator, in fact, every citizen should really 
know Secondary Education, the keystone of our American edu- 


cational system............ ” Hardy R. Finch 











The Editors of 


Secondary Education magazine invite you to 
share with them the accomplishments, the 
trends, and the problems of the American high 
school during the next two years. 











*Send $2.00 for two years’ subscription (eight issues) to 
SECONDARY EDUCATION 
Box 303, Greenwich, Conn. 


Member of the Educational Press Association of America 
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Ala the Editor Sees It 





“To the Grand Old Man of the Partici- 
pation Movement—Richard Welling.” Two 
years ago with these words we dedicated 
our book “The Student Council.” We are 
truly sorry now to have to add, “To the 
Memory of’—Mr. Welling recently passed 
away at the ripe age of 88. 


Few individuals, except those closely as- 
sociated with him, appreciate Mr. Well- 
ing’s substantial contributions to a more 
functional education. Long a fighter for 
civic righteousness, he early recognized 
that appropriate education is the best anti- 
dote to civic unrighteousness. In 1904 he 
organized the Schools Citizens Committee, 
later renamed the National Self-Govern- 
ment Committee, and served as its chair- 
man until his death. In order to get the 
proper background, Mr. Welling taught a 
few years in the New York schools. 

Although a successsful attorney with 
plenty of practice, Mr. Welling gave most 
generously of his time and efforts to the 
promotion of the student council idea and 
during his last 20 years, when most men 
would have ben in retirement, he did little 
else but vigorously promote this educa- 
tional ideal and organization. 

All of us have profited from his wise 
leadership and friendly guidance. He was 
a good citizen in every sense of the word. 





The Board of Trustees of American 
University, Washington. D. C., recently 
voted to discontinue football because it be- 
lieved the sport “has ceased to be an ama- 
teur game played to benefit the develop- 
ment of students.” Chairman R. V. Fletch- 
er saw no reason why one corporation 
should “hire a specialized group of em- 
ployees to outrun, outbump, and outbruise 
the specialized employees of another cor- 
poration hired for the same purpose.” 


President Paul F. Douglas called the 
practice of recruiting football players “‘the 
biggest black market operation ever re- 
lated to education.” 


Among other things President Douglas 
stated: “Postwar college football has no 
more relation to education than bull-fight- 
ing has to agriculture...A human slave 
market extends from the Atlantic to the 
Pacific. ..The country is ridden by agents 
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and scouts directed by coaches who re. 
ceive higher salaries than university presi- 
dents... High school coaches in turn judge 
their success by the bid price for their 
men.” 

Such bare-fisted knuckling by those 
competent to know represents intelligent 
leadership towards healthy intercollegiate 
sports or anything else. 





We have just read about the best treat- 
ment of an important and bothersome top- 
ic that we have seen (and in a ten-cent 
pamplet, too)—“How Can We Teach 
About Sex?” It was written by an expert, 
Benjamin C. Gruenberg, and published by 
Public Affairs Committee Inc., 22 East 
38th St., New York 16, New York. 





We have emphasized this point before— 
setting eligibility standards for interscho- 
lastic athletics and setting none for other 
forms of interscholastic participation or 
public presentation cannot be justified. In 
the February, 1947, Clearing House, 
Thomas E. Robinson builds a very inter- 
esting and convincing article around this 
theme. By all means read “Athletics: Are 
They a Privilege?” 





The other night we helped a rural school 
teacher make out her income tax return. 
Her salary of $1200 (state minimum) fi- 
nally wound up to something less than 
$1000—which is another way of saying 
that her salary for the year (she cannot 
“summerate” during the vacation period) 
is around $82 a month. And some folks 
have the crust to wonder why teachers are 
leaving the profession, and why students 
are not enrolling in  teacher-training 
courses ! 





Because it is important enough to be 
front-page material, “Should Teachers 
Strike?” is a very logical educational topic 
for home room, club, and assembly pre- 
sentation. True, teachers, administrators, 
and parents might be frightened by the 
listing of such a theme, but why should 
they be? An honest and thorough discus- 
sion of it should be immensely helpful to 
all concerned. 
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HE idea that world understanding is 

indispensable to peace and security 

has been preached so often and dis- 
cussed so thoroughly of late that few per- 
sons will quarrel with it. Not always 
thoroughly answered is the question. 
“Just how can we achieve this world un- 
derstanding ?”’ 


Students at Kansas State College in 
Manhattan have provided one answer to 
that question. With their extracurricular 
International Security Assembly, pattern- 
ed after the United Nations organization, 
they hope to foster world peace through a 
complete understanding of our neighbor 
nations, their economic and political prob- 
lems, their forms of government, their 
places in the world society. Although the 
International Security Assembly is oper- 
ated at college level, its basic structure 
might well be adapted to high schools. 
Home rooms could adopt nations, just as 
organized groups at Kansas State have in 
I. S. A., and represent them in an all- 
school United Nations. 

The story of I. S. A. begins in the spring 
of 1945, when a handful of Kansas State 
College students attended a peace confer- 
ence at the Unive :ity of Nebraska. They 
returned home with a sharpened interest 
in international affairs and a conviction 
that world understanding required a con- 
tinuous year-round organization rather 
than an annual conference. As a result, 
they devoted their spare time to setting 
up a model of the United Nations organiz- 
ation on the campus. They called it I. S. A. 

The students elected a planning commit- 
tee to direct the new organization. Other 
‘tudents took up the idea. By the fall of 
145 approximately 1,500 students in 
thirty campus groups—sororities, fratern- 
ities and independent organizations—were 
taking part in the project. Each group 
chose a nation it was interested in and 
ed its adopted country in the I. 


To learn more about their adopted na- 
tions, the students wrote to embassies, 
tonsular offices, state departments, and 
information bureaus of allied nations. 
They kept scrapbooks of newspaper clip- 
ings, articles and other material about 
their countries. Each group discussed its 
country at weekly meetings. These meet- 
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President, Kansas State College, 
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Commission for UNESCO 
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ings followed no set pattern. Maybe three 
or four members would tell about their 
country’s customs or it’s people. Or may- 
be some out-of-town authority wovid give 
a short talk followed by a questivn-and- 
answer period. 

Off-campus authorities on foreign af- 
fairs have been brought to the campus reg- 
ularly in conjunction with the I. 8. A. pro- 
gram. Representatives of England.France, 
Russia, Sweden, China, the Netherlands, 
the Union of South Africa, and other 
United Nations have come to the campus 
to help students understand the problems 
of their individual countries. Financial aid 
in bringing speakers to the campus has 
been given the I. S. A. by the Institute of 
Citizenship, which was established at the 
College in the fall of 1945. The Institute 
is now sponsor of I. S. A.; for although 
the organization was set up and is being 
run by students, the college has given it 
backing. 

Once they had enough background to 
move on to other work, the students began 
planning their first full-scale meeting 
which was patterned after the United Na- 
tions conference in San Francisco and at 
which they could set up an organizational 
framework for their I. S. A. Nearly a 
thousand students took part in that first 
plenary session in December, 1945. They 
were dressed in native costumes of the 
countries they represented. They sang na- 
tional anthems and waved flags and ban- 
ners with all the enthusiasm of a football 
crowd. 

Dr. A. B. Sageser, professor of history 
and government, then faculty adviser to I. 
S. A., brought the crowd to order. He op- 
ened the meeting by reading the preamble 
to the United Nations charter. After that, 
the delegates, seated in the center of the 
auditorium, got down to business. They 
sent messengers scurrying for advice from 
representatives of their countries on the 
sidelines or to make deals with delegates 
from other countries. They popped up to 
speak their opinions into the microphone 
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of the pubilc address system. Groups rep- 
resenting the various countries broke into 
song, waved banners and displayed signs 
pleading their causes. 

When Doctor Sageser banged his gavel 
adjourning the meeting, delegates had a 
number of accomplishments behind them. 
They had filled the key positions in their 
organization. They had elected a secretary 
general, representatives of six nations to 
supplement the permanent members of the 
Big Five on the Security Council. picked 
an Economic and Social] Council and filled 
fifteen positions in the World Court. And 
they had transacted a good measure of the 
World’s business. They had considered pe- 
titions presented by various college groups 
for admission to their local version of 
United Nations. The delegates admitted 
India and Poland to the I. S. A. but barred 
Italy on Yugoslavia’s insistence that the 
nation was not peace-loving. A proposal to 
expel Argentina was vcted down. Unfin- 
ished business was referred to the Securi- 
ty Council, World Court and Economic 
and Social Council. 

Perhaps the most significant aspect of 
the whole first plenary session was the 
thinking that the students had done for 
themselves. They had created a United 
Nations, as they thought it ought to be 
created, without prompting from their 
elders. They had carefully considered all 
the available facts to arrive at their own 
conclusions and decisions. In some of their 
business they were a jump or two ahead 
of the real United Nations. 

After setting up its organization at the 
first plenary session, I. S. A. was ready 
to try its hand at solving world problems. 
The unfinished business of the general as- 
sembly was thrashed out at weekly meet- 
ings by the Security Council, Economics 
and Social Council and World Court. Af- 
ter considering a boundary dispute be- 
tween Italy and Yugoslavia, the Security 
Council referred the matter to the World 
Court. The Court, hearing both sides, ef- 
fected an agreement whereby Italy would 
give up Trieste and Fiume, and Yugoslavia 
would take on responsibility for the port 
of Trieste. The Court also heard the Bri- 
tish-Guatemalan dispute over British Hon- 
duras. Its ruling was that Honduras 
should revert to Guatemala if Great Brit- 
ain did not keep its part of the pact. Food, 
monetary, and other problems of Europe 
were discussed by the Economic and So- 
cial Council, which concluded that UNR- 
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RA or a similar program should be con- 
tinued to help the starving nations. 

Meanwhile I. S. A. members made plans 
for their second full-scale meeting, which 
was held in April, 1946, with even more 
success than the first. Its purpose was 
similar to that of the London United Na- 
tions conference, and delegations from 
several Kansas high schools came to the 
campus to see the show. Governor An- 
drew F. Shoeppel was among the speakers. 
Justice Hugo T. Wedell of the Kansas Su- 
preme Court was guest presiding officer, 
Again I. S. A. delegations representing 
some thirty nations championed the causes 
of their individual countries with signs 
and posters, songs and demonstrations, 
Coeds from the sorority that had adopted 
India showed up draped in sheets and with 
their faces browned with leg make-up. 
They held up signs announcing, “Holy 
Cow, We’re Modern Now.” Eating lolli- 
pops, the Dionne Quintuplets were repre- 
sented against a Canadian delegation 
sign: “Impossible? Canada Did It.” The 
Argentina group proclaimed that its coun- 
try was “Savior of Starving Europe”. A 
girl writhing with what a sign described 
as “A-tomic Ache” was borne in on a litter 
by representatives of India. Her writhings 
stopped immediately after a drink from a 
bottle labeled “International Control.” 

But all of these demonstrations were 
just a setting for the main purpose of the 
assembly: A serious consideration of the 
world’s business. Delegates voted against 
a motion to discard the United Nations in 
favor of a world federation. With only one 
dissenting vote—Norway’s—the delegates 
admitted Italy into I. S. A. and by one vote 
they turned down a Canadian proposal 
to nullify the veto power accorded the Big 
Five powers. Switzerland and Canada 
were the only nations to vote against a 
proposal that an Atomic Control Commis- 
sion be set up to regulate and restrict the 
use of atomic energy in the interests of 
world security. In their business-crammed 
meeting the students again didn’t finish 
all the work they had cut out for them- 
selves. When the mecting adjourned, mat- 
ters under consideration but not acted up- 
on included international air commerce, 
and international police force, the status 
of military occupation in Europe. 

As the school year drew to a close, some 
students were skeptical about the value 
of continuing I. S. A., since they thoudht 

(Continued on page 238) 
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A Road to Community Reorganization 


ee Woman’s Foundation of New York 
has made an interesting and valuable 
contribution in the field of the reorganiz- 
ation of Community Services. Dr. Leonard 
w. Mayo, dean of the School of Applied 
Social Sciences of Western Reserve Uni- 
yersity was Co-chairman with Mrs. Eu- 
gene Mayer of Washington, D. C. in charge 
of the study. Others on the Committee 
were Bradley Buell, Executive Editor of 
Swing Associates, Dr. Elvline M. Burns, 
formerly of National Planning Associa- 
tion, Dr. Louis I. Dublin, Assistant to the 
Chairman of American Red Cross, Joseph 
Pp. Anderson, Executive Secretary of the 
American Association of Social Workers, 
and others. 

The findings and conclusions of the 
Foundation include facts such as_ that 
four years of war have placed increased 
and serious pressure on the American 
family; that returning veterans and their 
families require a quantity and quality of 
service, and assistance which many com- 
munities are not prepared to provide; and 
that the need of children and youth are 
of vital importance to the future of the 
nation and demand attention which is not 
presently provided in many communities 
and states. 

If we are to meet these problems in the 
spirit of democracy, it is patent that far 
more effective organization and adminis- 
tration of community services in educa- 
tion, recreation, health and welfare are 
immediately required. 

In discussing the problem of the load to 
community reoorganization, the study in- 
dicates facts we already know, but it helps 
much to repeat for emphasis that 10,000,- 
00 young men and women have left their 
homes for military service during the past 
four years; that 5,000,000 who might oth- 
erwise have served have been rejected be- 
cause of physical, mental or emotional de- 
fects; and that approximately 20,000,000 
persons, including children of all ages, 
have migrated from their homes to war 
centers, etc., etc. 

Physical illness and mental breakdown 
due to family dislocation, malnutrition, in- 
adequate education, and poor housing have 
all taken their toil during the war. Racial 
tensions have been augmented by the 
strains of war and by feeling of insecur- 
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ity and uncertainty as to the future, and 
the possibility of unemployment. still 
threatens the nation. All of these prob- 
lems will be reflected, and in all probabil- 
ity increased, in the reconversion period. 

The study quotes from a report of Edu- 
cational Policies Commission in the chap- 
ter on the Purposes of Education in 
American Democracy, which states that 
from the point of view of Education in 
the schools the basic needs of the child as 
he grows into adulthood are of four closely 
related kinds: self realization, human re- 
lations, economic efficiency, and responsi- 
bility. 

Extension of recreation is especially 
needed in neglected city neighborhoods, 
for migrant families, in children’s institu- 
tions, for minority groups, and for those 
people with mental, physical and emotion- 
al handicaps. 

The schools and health and recreational 
agencies of a community require well edu- 
cated and skillful personnel, if programs 
carried on by community agencies are to 
be properly conducted. The study contin- 
ues to argue that while most communities 
now accept the necessity for trained teach- 
ers, many are still reluctant, if not unwill- 
ing, to pay salaries in keeping with even 
minimum professional standards. The con- 
cept of professional personnel in social and 
recreational, and some health agencies, is 
even harder for many communities to ac- 
cept. The report spends some time in dis- 
cussing recreation and other community 
services on a state and federal level. It 
recommends a federal Department of 
Community services and a cabinet secre- 
tary to be responsible for program plan- 
ning in cooperation with national, state 
and local agencies, both governmental and 
voluntary, concerned with education, 
health and recreation welfare, and social 
insurance. Program planning for recrea- 
tion should be carried on by an interde- 
partmental committee composed of repre- 
sentatives of such federal departments as: 
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National Park Service, Office of Educa- 
tion, Department of Agriculture, Forestry 
Service, Housing Authority, Children’s 
Bureau, and others. Surveys of the educa- 
tional, health, recreational and _  wel- 
fare activities of the federal government 
reveal the need for a thorough study and 
classification of these services to deter- 
mine which of them should be included in 
a unified department and where they 
should be placed if so included. 


The report recognizes that those depart- 
ments in the federal government which 
serve Education, Health, Recreation, or 
Welfare services should probably not be 
transferred to the new department. 

As recreation services are widely scat- 
tered in various governmental agencies at 
present and because the inclusion of these 
services have not generally been recom- 
mended as a part of a unified federal de- 
partment, special attention is given to the 
organization and inclusion of Recreation 
in the proposed department. It is recom- 
mended that an office of Recreation be es- 
tablished with the department, with the 
status of a bureau, reporting directly to 
the secretary of the department. The re- 
port argues that it might be handicapped if 
organized under either Education or Wel- 
fare. It concludes with the challenge to be 
found in building a new democracy, and 
hence a new citizenship, that volunteer ef- 
forts in cooperation with government will 
bring personal satisfaction and rewards 
in the creation of a richer community, 
family, and individual life for all the peo- 
ple of America. 





I. S. A. of Kansas State 


(Continued from page 236) 

it had pretty well served its purpose. The 
question of continuing or abandoning I. S. 
A. was put to a vote. The students voted 
to continue the organization for at least 
another year. 

At the start of the 1946-47 school year, 
organizations making up I. S. A. were re- 
assigned new countries. New organiza- 
tions, bringing the total to more than for- 
ty, also were assigned nations. Informa- 
tive meetings were scheduled throughout 
the fall. In November I. §. A. held a ple- 
nary session to elect certain key officials 
and to discuss and vote on the question 
“Shall the I. S. A. Write a World Con- 
stitution?” The delegates decided to break 
the question into two parts: First, “Is 
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a world federation a good idea? and sec- 
ond, “Should the I. S. A. write a constitu- 
tion for world government?” Although the 
delegates favored a world government, the 
motion to write a constitution for such a 
government was lost, partly because some 
I. S. A. members believed the task too 
great for them at that stage of their ex- 
perience. 


A committee composed of three mem- 
bers of the Secretariat and three members 
of the Security Council met to draw up a 
calendar of agenda for the General Assem- 
bly. The calendar was as follows: 


General Assembly, January 14, “Dis- 
armament.” 

General Assembly, January 21, “Inter- 
national Press.” 

General Assembly, February 25, “‘Elec- 
tion of Officers.” 

Plenary Session, March (early in the 
month), “Trusteeship.” 


The calendar was left subject to change 
by vote of the General Assembly, and oth- 
er matters are exepcted to be added from 
time to time. 


Our campus United Nations group and 
its activities have impressed me in a num- 
ber of ways: First, the students them- 
selves, with no faculty coaxing or coach- 
ing, got the idea for their organization, 
which was one of the first of its kind in 
the United States. Secondly, the students 
themselves have been interested enough in 
world affairs to spend their spare time 
keeping the organization active for nearly 
two years. Thirdly, they have thought for 
themselves in world affairs not superfi- 
cially, but deeply and seriously. The under- 
standing these students have shown is in- 
dispensable to world peace; and that un- 
derstanding must be common to all of us, 
not just a few. The understanding which 
a few government officials, educators and 
diplomats may achieve will avail a demo- 
cratic world nothing unless this under- 
standing is shared by all the people. There 
is no better place to begin working for 
this understanding, a prime condition of 
peace, than in the classrooms and school 
rooms of America. 


I wish every school would keep these 
words from the new UNESCO constitu- 
tion on a prominent wall for all to see: 
“Wars begin in the minds of men, and it 
is in the minds of men that the defenses 
of peace must be constructed.” 
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High School Service Activities 


UCH has been written, and more 

Vf sic. about the development of re- 

sponsibility in boys and girls of the 
secondary schools. The need is clearly em- 
phasized—diminishing opportunities in 
the home, population changes which delay 
participation of school children in com- 
munity affairs, and so on. Action taken 
on the problem, however, has not kept pace 
with discussion of it. One of the more 
promising methods, and one which might 
well be given greater attention, is provid- 
ing responsibility opportunities in the ser- 
vice activities of the school. 

Types of service activities which have 
for some years been functioning in vary- 
ing degree are suggested by the following 
list. 

1. Monitor Corps—sometimes known as 
Cadet Corps. This activity varies great- 
ly, from attendance taker in the class- 
room, or traffic director in the corri- 
dor, to relief switchboard operator or 
office clerk. 

2: Publications Service—an activity con- 

cerned with school publications, the 

newspaper and the yearbook partic- 
ularly. 

Art Service—concerned with providing 

poster material, blackboard announce- 

ments, bulletin board material, etc. 

4. Camera Service—possibly a subsidiary 
to Publications Service, but concerned 
primarily with taking, developing, and 
printing pictures either on request or 
as free-lance work. 

5. Accounting Service—an activity which 
can be of great value to the participants 
as well as a great help in handling the 
routine accounting in the bookstore, 
cafeteria, or for promotions such as the 
school plays. 

6. Commercial Service—an activity which 
can serve in many areas, from mimeo- 
graphing material for the school to act- 
ing as public stenographer for members 
of the staff when needed. 

7. Audio-Visual Aids Service—concerned 
with handling public dddress system 
equipment, school films, recordings for 
class or for social functions, and the 
like. A more detailed account of its op- 
eration will follow as a sample of “serv- 
ice” type activities. 


~- 
—_ 
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8. Service Clubs—general in nature. 

One of the dangers inherent in service 
activities is the tendency of their being 
used to get odd jobs done without due re- 
gard for the primary concern of activities 
—the personality growth of boys and 
girls. If the service activities degenerate 
to a means of keeping corridor floors clean 
or eliminating the need of an additional 
office clerk, the proper function of these 
activities is likely to be lost. 

Service activities are justifiable on the 
grounds that cooperative participation is 
fundamental in democracy, whether the 
field is the larger civic community or in 
the more restricted school community. 
What, for example, would our church ac- 
tivities amount to if gratuitous service 
were not rendered by the membership? Or 
the numerous clubs and civic organizations 
which contribute so richly to American 

ulture? These activities give opportunity 

to practice functional democracy, and 
they should be guided accordingly. Facul- 
ty sponsors should be concerned that the 
desired outcomes be realized; and value 
for the participants should be a concern as 
well as is the service to the school. Some 
tieup between service activities and regu- 
lar school credit may be desirable; or, 
some system of service credit may be 
worked out, leading to service honor roll 
recognition. It is true that the granting 
of credit for service may be a moot ques- 
tion, but the practice is not unknown in 
the adult world—Junior League service 
credit system being a case to point. In any 
case, some record of the kind and quality 
of service rendered should be kept for 
each of the participants. 

AUDIO-VISUAL AIDS SERVICE AS AN 

ILLUSTRATION OF SERVICE ACTIVITIES 
I. Purposes and functions 

A. Learning to use audio-visual aids 

equipment: projector, microphone, 
recorder, and record player, cam- 
eras, etc. 

B. Serving the school in curricular and 

extra-curicular needs—aiding the 
school community as a going con- 
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cern. 

C. Learning cooperation with fellow 
students, and responsibility for spe- 
cific tasks which contribute to the 
common good. 

D. Providing opportunity for free self- 
expression in a truly elective situ- 
ation. 

E. Providing opportunity for inter- 
peer evaluation. (There seems no 
reason why this should not be as 
valuable and effective for children 
as it is for adults.) 

F. Achieving a sense of belonging— 
the distinctive reward of service. 

II. Experiences appropriate to the activ- 
ity 
A. Discussion and demonstration 
1. Learning about the equipment to 
be used 

2. Discussing the nature of service 
(Outside counterpart, mentioned 
above, may be used as a point of 
departure. ) 
B. Practice 
1. Showing films requested by vari- 
ous classes 

2. Providing audio-visual needs of 
assembly programs 
3. Providing audio-visual needs 
of the social functions 

4. Participating in an evaluation of 
the program. 
(This is of value both to the pro- 
gram and to the participants.) 
C. Organizational duties 
1. Receiving and charting requests 
for service 

2. Building the daily schedule. (All 
requests possible handled; all 
equipment accounted for, and 
ready for use when needed.) 


III. Administration issues 

A. Requests for use of equipment must 
be centrally made in sufficient time 
to avoid conflict and confusion. 

B. An audio-visual aids room should be 
provided for storing the equipment, 
for posting the daily schedule, etc. 

C. An interested faculty sponsor, fa- 
miliar with the equipment and 
the resources for enriching the ac- 
tivity; should be secured, although 
it should not be necessary to have 
faculty supervision all of the time. 

D. Budget provisions should be made 
by the office, where apportionment 
of funds can be made in relation to 
all demands, but the service group 
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and its sponsor should be charged 
with the responsibility of submit- 
ting budget requests. 

E. Financing this and other activities 
varies with the peculiar character- 
istics of any school situation. 

In keeping with the philosophy of mak- 
ing the school experience more meaning- 
ful through more comprehensive commun. 
ity contact and cooperation, school serv- 
ice organizations offer a unique opportun- 
ity. This is particularly true of the gener- 
al service clubs which have received great 
impetus during the war years through the 
various war-service activities, and which 
achieved community wide coordination in 
the formation of the High School Victory 
Corps. 

Some schools have been alert to the in- 
herent values of the Victory Corps and 
have continued this type of extra-curric- 
ular activity for peacetime service. It was 
a logical hold-over too, in that the need 
for cooperative service effort persisted 
and still persists: clothing relief for dev- 
astated countries, book drives for Philip- 
pine schools, and the like. 

Moreover, need may be found much 
nearer home. Some schools— the Univer- 
sity of Chicago Laboratory School is one— 
have offered service contributions to such 
existing organizations as the American 
Friends Service Committee, which has its 
headquarters in Philadelphia and main- 
tains branch outlets throughout the coun- 
try. 

In general, Friends Work Camps pro- 
vide an opportunity for high school age 
children to come in contact with people of 
other races and social status, and to help 
fine but needy people with such work as 
painting or plastering, gardening, or gen- 
eral house repair. Evenings are spent in 
discussion, meditation, and social activi- 
ties. The expressed reaction of youngsters 
who have participated is revealing and 
encouraging. 

To recapitulate, service activities offer 
real opportunities for developing respon- 
sibility; they provide socialization much 
akin to that which adults are subject to 
in their work and service contacts where 
they work with, learn from, and are 
judged by their peers. Finally, these extra- 
curricular activities have important im- 
plications for the curricular program, and 
it may well be that the latter may be en- 
riched by adopting some of the purposes 
and techniques of the former. 
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New Horizons Through the 
National High School Institute in Speech 


. ifn speaker was a tall boy with black 
hair. In his lapel he wore the army dis- 
charge button. He was back on campus 
now, studying to complete his undergradu- 
ate work in the School of Speech at North- 
western University. After that he hoped 
to go on for a master of arts degree. His 
army service had been hard. He was shot 
down over the North Sea in mid-winter. 
Later the Germans pulled him out, more 
dead than alive. Because of the long ex- 
posure in the icy water, he was threatened 
with the amputation of both legs. He gam- 
bled to save them and won. Then followed 
eighteen months in a Nazi prison camp 
where starvation, disease, and hardship 
formed the pattern fcr his miserable ex- 
istence. Today, as a civilian, he is still 
fighting amoebic dysentery, a memento of 
his imprisonment. Seated in Speech, Room 
206, the office of the National High School 
Institute, he was talking with the secre- 
tary. 

He spoke very quietly and earnestly. 

“My coming to the Institute in the sum- 
mer of 1939 changed my whole life. The 
five weeks I spent here made me realize 
what a university offers its students; it 
opened new horizons to me; it proved to 
me the importance of speech training in 
developing leaders. In fact, I wouldn’t be 
back here today if I hadn’t gotten the 
spark during that first summer.” 

He paused a moment and smiled. He 
was older and much more mature, but the 
friendly smile and the look of determina- 
tion were the same as they had been in 
1939 when he had been a “Cherub.” This 
nickname, which has been given to all mem- 
bers of the Institute, was explained by the 
late Dean Ralph Dennis of the school of 
Speech in his characteristic enigrammatic 
style: “We call them Cherubs because they 
ain’t.” This statement was only his way 
of saying that the boys and girls who at- 
tend the sessions of the Institute are nor- 
mal, red-blooded high school juniors, cho- 
sen for their scholarship, their fine ner- 
sonal qualities, and their particular inter- 
est and participation in all kinds of speech 
activities. 

This summer will mark the seventeenth 
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consecutive session of the National High 
School Institute in Spech. Since 1930, over 
1000 students from almost every state in 
the country have attended the three divi- 
sions of the project—Public Speaking and 
Debate, Dramatics, and Radio. Last year 
102 pupils from thirty states were en- 
rolled. Each summer the Cherubs and the 
faculty of some thirty members work to- 
gether to fulfill the purposes of this inter- 
esting summer school. First among these 
is that of the personal growth and develop- 
ment of boys and girls. Second is the ob- 
jective of service to the schools these stu- 
dents represent. This is possible because 
Cherub training takes place in the sum- 
mer between the junior and senior years. 
Third is the goal of giving each student 
a preview of college and university work 
and life. These objectives are all accom- 
plished through the philosophy and moti- 
vation behind the Institute, the selection 
of students, the regular program of stu- 
dies, the dormitory plan, the trips and ex- 
tra class experiences, social affairs, and 
the faculty. 

The underlying philosovhy is that inter- 
ested, eager students will learn readily if 
the emphasis is placed upon their develop- 
ment, and challenging situations are pre- 
sented which give them the opportunities 
to learn. There is no motivation based up- 
on grades or upon passing or failing. 
Awards are made for superior work, how- 
ever. The various types of speech activities 
present the challenging situations which 
are interesting, enjoyable, and definitely 
anplicable in the daily life of the students. 
They enable these persons to make the ad- 
justments needed in democratic society. 


Students are selected because they 
want to come to the Institute. As a group 
thev are “eager beavers”. Thev want to 
know all of the answers to all of the ques- 
tions. Scholarship, interest, and genuine 
desire to work and develop are basic cri- 
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teria for student selection. Previous parti- 
cipation and experience in speech work 
are also important, but many students are 
included who will personally profit from 
the experience of attending so that they 
may take with them their new information 
and abilities to enrich their own lives as 
well as the programs of their high schools. 


The development of the student is di- 
rectly implemented first through an inten- 
sive program of speech activities. Each 
student enrolls in one of the three divi- 
sions of the Institute. All students take 
one hour daily in Training of the Speak- 
ing Voice and in Pubile Speaking. Special 
subjects in the Debate Division include 
Forms of Public Address and a Forensics 
Laboratory. Each of these two courses 
meets for two hours every day. The Dra- 
matics students have special instruction 
in Stage Make-up, two hours each week: 
Stagecraft, four hours each week; and 
Acting. two hours daily. Radio people 
study Announcing and Continuity Writing 
one hour daily in each course, and Radio 
Production, two hours each day. All may 
elect Interpretative Reading if they wish. 
Extra-class activities are an outgrowth of 
class work in each division. In the Debate 
section, the study of group discussion cul- 
minates in a public demonstration discus- 
sion which is open to the entire summer 
session. The class debates conclude with a 
final championship debate, held in the eve- 
ning, before a large audience of summer 
students. The National high school ques- 
tion for the ensuing year is used; judging 
is done by faculty members in the School 
of Speech. Each summer the Debate stu- 
dents also prepare their own syllabus of 
debate materials. These are mimeographed 
and are available for distribution to inter- 
ested students and teachers throughout 
the country. The Dramatics section pre- 
sents a variety of productions evolved 
from, and develoned in, their classes. Last 
summer they included a University Thea- 
tre production of Cassala’s, “Death Takes 
a Holiday”, a bill of one-act plays for nub- 
lie attendance, and a program of cuttings 
from Shakespeare which were given in an 
outdoor setting. From the Universitv stu- 
dios the Radio students aired three shows, 
all develoned in their production classes. 
Two public programs of interpretative 
readings were given. The entire Institute 
group presented a special luncheon pro- 
gram for 400 speech students in the sum- 
mer session. Thus all students participated 
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in class room and in outside activities. 
The daily schedule is a full one. Classes 
begin at 8:30 A. M. and close at 4:30 P. M. 
daily. Free time for recreation and indi- 
vidual activities follows until dinner. Re- 
hearsals, study time and library work fill 
the evening time four nights a week. So- 
cial affairs, trips, and special events oc- 
cupy the week-end evenings. Longer ex- 
cursions are often taken during the day on 
Saturday. All trips are supervised, and 
pupils are so occupied that there is no oc- 
casion for their leaving the jurisdiction of 
the Institute. In 1946 these activities in- 
cluded attendance at two University Thea- 
tre productions; the performance of the 
Chicago Symphony orchestra at Ravinia 
Park; the Chicago Municipal concerts at 
Grant Park; the musical, Up in Central 
Park: a major league baseball game: a 
tour through Mutual and Columbia studios 
following the observation of network 
shows; a trip through the television stu- 
dios: a tour through the Field Museum, 
the Sheed Aquarium, the Adler Planetar- 
ium, the Chicago Art Institute; a visit to 
the Aragon Ballroom; attendance at a 
Radio lecture series on campus; a beach 
party; two informal mixers and dancing 
parties; and a final formal dinner and 
dance at the Northwestern University 
Golf Club. An original, recorded program 
featured this concluding affair, at which 
awards are traditionally announced. 
Personal relationships between faculty 
and student are unusual. Students and fac. 
ulty members look forward to class ses- 
sions. Matching the students’, “I certainly 
get a ‘charge’ out of that class!” is the 
teachers’ universal comment, “I like to 
teach the Cherubs because they are so 
stimulating!’ When asked whether he was 
interested in returning next summer, one 
faculty man said, “My only problem is to 
keep up my correspondence with those 
kids during the next winter!” It is not an 
overstatement to say that the faculty-stu- 
dent relationships approach the ideal. 
There is no problem of discipline, no prob- 
lem of attendance or tardiness. The em- 
phasis from the student point of view is 
definitely, “What can I learn to-day?” 
From the faculty side, “What can I do to 
help Jim or Mary in my class session this 
morning?” Programs are well planned. 
During this year they have served as a 
basis for a series of articles for teachers 
on secondary school units in speech. These 
(Continued on page 264) 
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Schoolboys’ Paradise 


ELDOM is one fortunate enough to 

witness a scene of such animation and 

bubbling enthusiasm as that displayed 
at the Schoolboys’ Own Exhibition recently 
held at the Central Hall, Westminster. in 
London. Assembled together in one hall 
was the realization of every boy’s dream, 
were it the newest jet-propelled airplane 
in miniature, the finer arts of plasticene 
moulding, or the latest model in tops. To 
see under one roof, in concrete form, so 
many subjects of interest, was indeed a 
thrill. 

A very large part of the exhibition 
dwelt on the mechanical. Swarms of excit- 
ed youngsters leapt from one new discove- 
ry to another—model automobiles, air- 
planes, trains and ships each in turn com- 
manding attention. Helpful assistants 
were only too keen to satisfy the eager 
thirst for information. 

In the chemistry section, a working 
model of an Eloctrolux Refrigerator at- 
tracted many an enquiring mind. The Gas, 
Light and Coke Company’s stand actually 
showed how gas is made and a few of the 
many by-products were also on display. To 
emphasize the possibilities of its appren- 
ticeship scheme for boys leaving school in 
the near future, quite young boys were de- 
monstrating several of its skilled trades. 
For those with an electrical bent, all the 
intricacies of a radio set, cable joining and 
repairs to electrical machinery were pain- 
stakingly explained. A demonstration of 
how messages are transmitted by cable 
and wireless over thousands of miles caus- 
ed endless fascination. I don’t think one 
small boy missed the thrill of sending a 
message at one end of the exhibition and 
receiving it at the other. 

Carpentry and wookwork occupy a 
place in every boy’s heart and these form- 
ed a notable portion of the exhibition. A 
fully-equipped horizontal section of a 
floating home was immensely popular and 
mlanted the roots of many bright ideas in 
the building line. Clay modeling, soldering 
and all manner of arts and crafts had sure- 
lv never received such breathless atten- 
tion. Creative talent had endless scope. 
There were watercraft kits showing how 
to build faithful replicas of colorful models 
of original ships, such as Sir Francis 
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Drake’s “Golden Hind” in which he cir- 
cumnavigated the world, and planbooks 
of all kinds for model-makers in every 
branch. 

Less exciting perhaps, but no less ap- 
preciated, was the stand on animal and 
bird life. What small boy fails to delight 
in recognizing some obscure bird’s egg? 
What fun to become a member of the Jun- 
ior Bird Recorders’ Club! And how thrill- 
ing to see illustrations of developments of 
flight from birds to airplanes! 

But there was still much to be seen. The 
London “Daily Mail” stand showed in de- 
tail the whole history of a newspaper be- 
tween the receiving of a late night story 
and its appearance in the paper early the 
next morning. High-speed transmission of 
news and pictures was represented by ac- 
tual exhibits. Among the admiring throng 
of youthful onlookers were undoubtedly 
many would-be reporters. However, more 
miracles were going on next door in the 
shape of a magician really performing the 
incredible. The rapt faces of his young 
audience seemed incapable of portraving 
any more wonder, excitement was endless 
that afternoon—one thrill only led to an- 
other. 

The collections had yet to be examined. 
“o detail of the magnificent array escan- 
ed notice; and here the most ambitious col- 
lector could not help being satisfied. 
Stamps there were by the thousand, cards 
of more varieties than would seem pos- 
sible, shells of all shapes and sizes, coins 
new and old, and a vast assortment of tro- 
phies from all over the world. Every child 
was firmly resolved to start something 
new. 

There was so much to see and do as the 
minutes flew by that the most ardent 
schoolboy could not possibly have covered 
the whole field in one visit, but if he di- 
gested one tenth of what he saw, he could 
not have spent an afternoon with more 
nrofit and enjoyment. And when at last he 
had to be dragged away, weary yet delir- 
iously happy, finally having discarded ev- 
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ery shred of doubt as to his future career— 
though his ideas on this subject had vac- 
illated much with every new exhibit he 
had seen—his anxious enquiry “May I go 
to next year’s exhibition”? brought home 
to one the true importance of this form 
of education. 


One Hundred Years of 
United States Stamps 


L. Paut MILLER 


Activity Adviser 
Central High School 
Scranton, Penna. 


AN event well worth calling to the at- 
tention of our studens is the hundredth 
anniversary, this year, of United States 
postage stamps. Those who are active 
stamp collectors, know all about it, and are 
able to tell their fellow students a lot about 
the postal history of the country during 
the past century. Those who are not fa- 
miliar with the hobby are usually quite in- 
terested when they hear about it. 


During this anniversary year, it might 
be a good idea to encourage stamp collect- 
ing in our schools. There is no question as 
to the value of the hobby. It is pleasant 
and wholesome recreation, and it is rich 
in educational possibilities. 


In schools in which stamp clubs are al- 
ready organized, assembly programs may 
be planned in such a way as to bring phil- 
atelic facts before the rest of the students. 
Projectors may be used to exhibit stamps, 
and stories may be told about them. Spe- 
cial club meetings, with other students in- 
vited, may be held to observe the anni- 
versary. 


The story of timely interest this year, 
is the issuance of the first regular postage 
stamps by the United States government, 
in 1947. Two stamps were issued, one of 
five cent value, carrying Franklin’s por- 
trait, and one of ten cent denomination, 
picturing Washington. In the ensuing 
hundred years, theirs have been the faces 
most often appearing on our postal issues. 
Franklin has special claim to distinction, 
of course, as the country’s first Postmas- 
ter General. 

In observance of the hundredth anni- 
versary of United States postage stamps, 
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the Post Office department will issue a 
special commemorative stamp this May, 
also reproductions of the original 1847 
stamps, although in different colors. Col- 
lectors are especially interested in getting 
commemorative stamps of this sort can- 
celled on the first day of issue and at the 
city of issue. Envelopes cancelled on the 
first day of a new stamp are known as 
“first day covers.” Close to half a million 
covers of this sort are cancelled in one 
day for each new issue as it appears. This 
is evidence of wide-spread interest in 
United States stamps. 


The new stamp in honor of the hun- 
dredth anniversary of United States 
stamps will be issued in New York 
City this May, in connection with the In- 
ternational Exhibition of stamps at Grand 
Central Palace. At this writing, details 
have not been supplied by the Post Office 
department. In all likelihood, it will be 
possible for collectors to send the face 
value of the stamp to the New York post- 
master, together with a self-addressed en- 
velone. On the day of issue, the Post Office 
at New York will affix the new stamp, and 
use a cancellation reading “FIRST DAY 
OF ISSUE.” The First Day Cover will go 
in the regular mails to the addressee, and 
he will be one of the first persons to see 
the new stamp. 


Details as to these First Day Covers will 
gladly be supplied by the writer to any 
teacher or stamp club. By the time this 
appears in print, full information should 
be available. The writer can also arranve 
to have a monthly stamp and cover col- 
lectors’ magazine sent without charge t- 
any school requesting it. Provisions have 
been made, in observance of the stamp 
centenary, to provide annual subscrip- 
tions to a limited number of interested 
schools. This arrangement has been made 
possible through funds contributed by old- 
time collectors who want to help the news” 
ones get a start in what has been <alled 
‘the hobby of kings, and the king of hob- 
bies. 





SNOW JOB—as defined by Edgar Dale. 
is a way to conceal ignorance by the use of 
professional or technical jargon which is 
not understood by either the speaker or 
his listener. In other words, ideas that 
pass from a teacher’s notebook to a pupil’s 
notebook without passing through the 
mind of either.—Colorado School Journal 
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Newspaper Staff Members Serve 


HEY no longer ride forth in shining 

armor; but granted a vision of the 

enrichment and power of unselfish 
service, young people will go forth with 
the courage, vitality, resourcefulness and 
enthusiasm that are the eternal heritage 
of youth. 


For the past six years, staff members 
of Central News, senior high school 
newspaper, have responded to the chal- 
lenge of service to their fellow man. 


Shortly after Pearl Harbor, there was 
among the schools in the territory a ten- 
dency to favor the discontinuance of 
school newspapers in order to conserve 
and thus aid in national defense. 


After a discussion of this question, 
staff members found that they did not 
concur with this view. Their contention 
was that the amount of material saved 
would be negligible in comparison with 
the service which could be offered by an 
alert newspaper staff. 


Their first attempt to make their publi- 
cation meet the challenge of service took 
the form of a drive to raise funds for the 
American Red Cross. The next issue of 
Central News was a special Red Cross 
issue. In it the staff members attempted 
to interpret the work of the Junior Red 
Cross for their fellow students. Much in- 
formation was secured through the co- 
operation of the chairman of the Junior 
Red Cross of our city. 

Every effort was made to secure one 
hundred per cent cooperation from the 
student body when the special newspaper 
was sold. Students were urged to contri- 
bute from two cents, the regular price of 
Central News, on up to any sum they 
cared to give. All money realized from 
the sale was turned in to the Red Cross. 

During the week preceding the day of 
publication, a campaign made colorful by 
posters and student speeches, came to its 
climax. It was on the day before publica- 
tion of the paper that the staff sponsored 
a special assembly in the school auditor- 
ium. 

As the result of that first campaign, 
the staff secured the sum of $41.75 for 
the Red Cross. 

The servicemen’s canteen at Dennison, 
Ohio, was featured in the next special is- 
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sue. The staff had learned that there was 
a need for magazines and, of course, 
money at the canteen, so they called upon 
Central High Schoool students, who came 
to school laden with magazines, books and 
money which they contributed in return 
for the special canteen issue of Central 
News. 

As a result of this campaign, the staff 
received books, playing cards, 3,300 maga- 
zines and the sum of $61.58. The maga- 
zines, loaded on a truck, and the money 
were delivered to the canteen at Dennison, 
Ohio. On an average, five magazines and 
ten cents were contributed by each stu- 
dent in the senior high school. 

The next year the staff decided to spon- 
sor a drive to obtain a soda fountain for 
the new Youth Center. This equipment 
would help make the Youth Center the 
“hangout” of their dreams, and would 
serve also to inform their elders that they 
were neither unappreciative of the efforts 
made in their behalf nor unwilling to do 
their share. This drive resulted in the 
high schoo] students’ paying an average 
of twenty cents per copy for the special 
soda-fountain issue and netted $75 for 
the fountain fund. 

A victory stairway art display in the 
main study hall was a feature of the next 
year’s campaign to raise money to buy 
magazines, books and equipment for the 
wounded veterans of Fletcher General 
Hospital at Cambridge, Ohio. 

Organizations and individuals were 
urged to contribute the cost of one maga- 
zine subscription and, as they did so, their 
names were placed on the victory stair- 
way. This together with the sale of the 
special issue of the newspaper resulted in 
the sending of ten two-year magazine 
subscriptions costing $49.50 and $159.63 
for books and furniture to the boys at 
Fletcher Hospital. 


Reconverting from war to peace caused 
them no trouble whatsoever. There were 
so many things that needed to be done 
that year. Because the walls of the Tus- 
varawas Valley Tuberculosis Sanatorium 
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were bare and cheerless, and the super- 
intendent felt that there was a real need 
for pictures, the staff chose the securing 
of good pictures as the year’s project. 

With the cooperation of a local furni- 
ture dealer, they selected and placed on 
display in the study hall of the high school 
the pictures they liked best. The students 
enjoyed looking at the pictures and select- 
ing the ones they would like to buy. 

After the special issue of Central News 
was sold, the sanatorium received thirty- 
five pictures costing $137.62. 

Staff members are now busily planning 
the project for this year’s special edition. 


Our School Trip 


HE schedule of trips, both long and 

short, represent a regular part of the 

educational program of our school, 
and all students from freshmen to seniors 
participate. Freshmen take shorter trips 
to points of interest in Illinois, while the 
sophomores make more extensive tours to 
such places as Starved Rock, St. Louis, 
and Chicago. Juniors and seniors are eli- 
gible for long tours through different sec- 
tions of the country. 

The school board backs these trips by 
paying a percentage of the expense of the 
longer ones. For the shorter trips, we use 
our own school busses, but for the tours, 
we sometimes charter a large bus. Our 
total personal expenses for this six-day, 
1,100 mile trip into Kentucky were about 
thirteen dollars per student. 

In order to make this trip, each student 
had to do a certain amount of preparatory 
work. This included study of biographies 
of men important in state and national 
history—William Henry Harrison, George 
Rogers Clark, Abraham Lincoln, Edgar 
Lee Masters, Vachel Lindsay, Stephen 
Foster, and others. Illustrative other top- 
ics were the Cumberland Road, tobacco, 
and the Ohio River. 

This trip was made during the school 
year. For supplementary classroom work, 
the students are making a scrapbook of 
the trip, which will include preparatory 
work, high lights of the trip, pictures 
bought or taken, and a complete summary. 

Mr. Roberts, our principal, took many 
pictures which are used to give the public 
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Within the coming week, a committee of 
voung journalists will call at a nearby 
children’s home to decide what they can do 
about the many things needed there. 

In addition to the material good these 


campaigns have accomplished, is the 
growth of willingness on the part of staff 
members to accept responsibility. They 
realize the power at their command, and 
they have a deeper appreciation of, and 
desire to attain the skills necessary to 
reach the fullest utilization of that power. 
The staff members are alert, eager, look- 
ing for new goals to reach and new ways 
to serve. 


to Kentucky 


Don CHAPMAN, RUTH Harest, 
Marcy LUNNEMANN 

Haw Creek Township High School, 
Gibson, Illinois 


a better understanding of the purposes of 
these trips, as well as the things seen on 
them. Slides are shown, panel-discussions 
given, and reports made at the Parent- 
Teacher and other community meetings. 

Our first stop was at Lewistown, where 
we saw the home of Edgar Lee Masters, 
one of the noted poets of Illinois. Before 
going on the tour, the students had read 
and discussed some of his writings and 
his biography. We visited the cemetery 
where the people about whom he wrote are 
buried. 

Next, we visited the grave of Ann Rut- 
ledge, Abraham Lincoln’s first Sweet- 
heart, who lived in New Salem at the same 
time Lincoln lived there. 

The visit to New Salem was of major 
imortance to the history class. The first 
place visited was the original building in 
which Onstot, the cooper, or barrel-maker, 
worked. The home of the Trent Brothers, 
who ran a grocery, is still standing. 

We noted that beside each of the houses 
there was an ash hopper, in which were 
placed the ashes from the fireplaces. Af- 
ter the hopper was filled, rain water was 
poured over the ashes. This was drained 
off into wooden troughs at the bottoms of 
the hoppers in the form of lye water. The 
lye was used in the making of soap and 
setting of dye. To test the strength of the 
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lye, an egg was placed in the trough. It the 
egg floated, the lye was strong enough; if 
not, it was run through the ashes again. 
Dyes were made from sources near at 
hand; pokeberry made a purple dye; in- 
digo, blue; walnut and butternut hulls, 
brown; and peach leaves, green. 

On different houses, the guide pointed 
out the key log of the chimney. The log 
could be pushed out of place to prevent the 
roof from catching fire. 

On the original site of the Lincoln-Ber- 
ry store now stands the United States Post 
Office. Because there is another New Sa- 
lem in Illinois, the postmark on all letters 
from this office read “Lincoln’s New Sa- 
iem.”” Abraham Lincoln was postmaster at 
New Salem from 1833-1836. 

One of the early doctors of New Salem 
was John Allen, whose home and office 
are on their original site. His medical in- 
struments, now on display, were very 
crude. 

The first building to be erected in New 
Salem was the James Rutledge Tavern or 
Inn, with four rooms downstairs and a 
loft above, The women and girls slept 
downstairs, while the men and boys slept 
in the loft. The charge for meals was 
twelve cents, and for a bed twelve and 
one-half cents. The keep of one’s horse 
was more expensive, twenty-five cents. 

People were drawn to New Salem by 
the grist-mill, located on the Sangamon 
River. They brought grain to this mill 
from a radius of seventy miles. 

In order to keep the present day atmos- 
phere out of New Salem, there is a wall 
of trees surrounding the village to shut 
out the view of the parking lot and the 
hard road. The houses are on their original 
sites, and typical gardens help to make the 
setting seem more real. The fire hydrants 
are hidden in tree stumps. Sheep roam 
over some of the lots. 

In Springfield, in the library of the Cen- 
tennial Building, the party visited the Lin- 
coln Room. At the entrance of the room, 
there is an original copy of the Gettys- 
burg Address. On the walls are portraits 
of Lincoln, and in the cases are letters 
written by him. 

We also saw exhibits of minerals, fos- 
sils, mushrooms, and exhibits of animals 
in their natural habitat. These displays 
were of interest to the biology class. 

While we were in Springfield, we visit- 
ed the tomb of Lincoln in Oak Ridge Ceme- 
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tery. It is composed of marble from vari- 
ous countries of the world. Located in dif- 
ferent parts of the tomb are statues of 
Lincoln as a ranger, as a captain in the 
Black Hawk War, as a circuit rider, as a 
speaker, and as President. Sealed in the 
wall opposite the cenotaph are the vaults 
of Mrs. Lincoln, Eddie, Willie, and Tad. 
On the wall behind the cenotaph is in- 
scribed, “Now he belongs to the ages,” the 
immortal words spoken by Edwin M. 
Stanton, as the President breathed his 
last. 

While in Springfield the class saw the 
only home the Lincolns ever actually 
owned. The furnishings, if not original 
pieces, are replicas of those used. On the 
walls are exact reproductions of the wall- 
paper, and the drapes are patterns of the 
originals. 

The Capitol, which is near the Centen- 
nial Building, is beautifully constructed of 
marble. From the main floor, one can look 
to the top of the dome, a distance of four 
hundred feet. The base of the dome is 
ninety-two feet in diameter. The Ameri- 
can History and Civics classes were inter- 
ested in the statues of men important in 
state and national history. These statues 
are in niches around the base of the dome. 
In the waiting room of the governor’s of- 
fice, hang pictures of all the governors of 
Illinois. We also visited the Senate Cham- 
ber. 

After leaving the Capitol, we visited 
the Governor’s mansion. We were in awe 
at the many beautiful furnishings, and the 
many evidences of luxury. 

Our route led from Springfield to Van- 
dalia. This section, about which we had 
previously studied, is known for oil wells 
and peach orchards. In the city of Van- 
dalia, we saw the statue which marks the 
end of the famous Cumberland Road. We 
also saw the old state capitol building. 

In Vincennes, Indiana, we visited the 
Old Cathedral and Library. The Old Li- 
brary contains 5,000 volumes, many of 
which were printed before 1700. Behind 
the cathedral are the grounds where the 
women of Vincennes fed the soldiers of 
George Rogers Clark, after they had cap- 
tured the city. This was of special interest 
to the history class. To the right of the 
grounds is the beautiful Clark Memorial. 
The sixteen columns surrounding the 
memorial are to signify that Indiana en- 
tered the union in 1816, the nineteen steps 

(Continued on page 262) 
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Competition for Better Programs 


HERE, oh where can we find a 
W good program? How can we be as- 

sured that the most talented peo- 
ple have opportunities for public appear- 
ance? These are problems of every school 
and of every organization. George Pepper- 
dine College in Los Angeles has found a 
solution—competitive ‘“‘Promenade Talent 
Programs.” 

These programs embrace six fields of 
talent: music, creative music, drama and 
speech, visual arts, creative literature, and 
household arts. 

Every gifted student is encouraged to 
take part. He is asked to write his name 
and his talent on a slip of paper and leave 
it with the director of the programs. At 
a convenient time, the student will be ask- 
ed to try out. If he is good enough for pub- 
lic performance, he will receive coaching 
and be given a place on a program. 

Types of Programs 

Any type of music—simple, popular, 
classical, serious, or humorous—is encour- 
aged, providing it is in harmony with the 
school ideals. Vocal solos, trios, duets, 
choruses, instrumental solos, or instru- 
mental groups may enter the contest. Con- 
ducting groups and accompanying are also 
competitive. 

In drama and speech, all styles of read- 
ings and speeches are encouraged. The 
contestants may speak, debate, direct a 
play, engage in make-up, property con- 
struction, or roundtable discussions. When 
groups are judged, each contestant is con- 
sidered separately. 

The visual arts students may submit: 
painting, sculpture, advertising art, craft 
work, photography, or design. However, 
no student may submit more than one 
creative work per quarter for point credit. 
Other works may be displayed, however. 
Creative Competition 

Students interested in creative music 
may submit choral works, vocal works, 
instrumental works such as string en- 
sembles, woodwind ensembles, band, or 
piano. Each creative work of a contestant 
is graded by a faculty member. 

Creative literature contestants may 
write drama, poetry, ballads, prose, or 
speeches. Each student is permitted only 
one entry per quarter in this field. 
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Students of clothing, foods, nutrition, 
and interior decoration may compete in 
the home arts contest. Only one creative 
entry may be made each quarter per stu- 
dent. 

Judging 
For each performance or creative en- 

try, three judges are secured; a faculty 
member, an upperclass reprsentative ma- 
joring in that particular field, and a per- 
son not skilled in the subject. The judges 
are given a point sheet and make their 
decisions without conferring. 

The following is the judge’s sheet used: 
PROMENADE TALENT PROGRAMS 
JUDGING SHEET 
cwneere for Judging: 

. Consult with one concerning your judging of 

the contestant. 

2. Let no personal like or dislike of certain types 
of selections influence your decisions; but, 
judge purely on the basis of whether the en- 
tree performed his particular kind of selection 
well, 

3. Judge all selections by the standards of per- 
formance peculiar to each variety; i. e., serious 
music should be judged by its own standards 
of good performance, not by the standards of 
popular music and vice versa. 

4. Try not to let personal acquaintance with the 
exhibitor or performer influence your judg- 
ing. 

5. Make your remarks and comments as helpful 
as possible to the performer or exhibitor. 
Show both strong and weak points. 

Name of Contestant 

Name of selection 

Date———————Numbers of Performers of Selec- 

tion 

Music Performers Form— 

1. Stage presence (mannerism, poise, etc.) 

5A 4B 3C 2D IF 

2. Interpretation (right speed, right mood) 

5A 4B 3C 2D I1F 

3. Tone quality (beauty of tone production) 

5A 4B 3C 2D IF 

4. Skill (right notes, on pitch, muscular co- 

ordination) 
5A 4B 3C 2D IF 
5. Audience approval (eager applause) 
5A 4B 3C 2D IF 
Complexity rating: Simple 2, Medium 3, Diffi- 
(Continued on page 252) 
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Assemlly Programs for May 


With the possible exception of September, May 
is the busiest month in the school year for both 
teachers and students. It is a _ particularly 
busy time for the assembly committee. The as- 
sembly program for the year should be evaluat- 
ed and a tentative assembly calendar for the en- 
suing year made. 

Little progress’seems to have been made in 
judging or evaluating the assembly either on a 
yearly basis or with respect to specific programs. 
There should be developed some means of judg- 
ing the assembly. Every school should aitempt to 
determine the value of the assembly program for 
the year as well as of individual performances. 
It is suggested that schools attempt to develop 
criteria, checklists, or score cards for use by stu- 
dents and teachers in judging the assembly. Per- 
haps the starting point would be to set up specific 
purposes for the assembly. Definite standards 
for the assembly can not be set up until individ- 
ual schools experiment with methods of evalua- 
tion and develop criteria based on definite pur- 
poses. These statements are offered as a chal- 
lenge to schools to evaluate their yearly assembly 
program at the end of the 1946-1947 term, be- 
fore beginning to plan their schedules for next 
school year. 

POSSIBLE PROGRAMS FOR MAY 


April 28-May 2. Music Assembly (To be spon- 
sored by the Music Department). 

Music Week or a musical festival of some kind 
is observed in a great many schools the latter 
part of April or early in May. A common prac- 
tice is to present a musical assembly and later 
repeat the same performance in an evening pro- 
gram for the public. Two programs presented 
last year at the E. C. Glass High School, Lynch- 
burg, Virginia, are typical examples of such as- 
sembly programs. The report on the programs was 
written by Miss Helen H. Nelson, Assembly Ad- 
viser and Teacher of English. 

The E. C. Glass High School had two assembly 
programs last year based on the theme, “Music 
makes the whole world kin.” The first consisted 
of piano recitals featuring music of different na- 
tionalities; the second was a violin ensemble in 
which six girls from the violin class played mu- 
sical selections of various lands. 

Some of us feel deeply that it is the duty of 
the school to bring about greater appreciation 
of music, an increased enjoyment and wider un- 
derstanding of the beauty and message of music. 
We feel that the students hear jazz and popular 
tunes outside of school, over the radio, in the 
home, and at their social functions. Just as we 
try to train them to read and love good books, 
so we should train them to listen to, and to ap- 
preciate, good music. 

At one assembly we had some of the most tal- 
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ented pianists among the students give a pro- 
gram of music of different nations, The program, 
which was well-received, consisted of the follow- 
ing: 


be ere Debussy (French) 
A eS udtid s «4.4 ¥.kaik Cae Brahms (German) 
re ee | Grieg (Norwegian) 
NE as can wes ones Mendelssohn (German) 


Next we tried a violin ensemble, consisting of 
selections from different lands. One of the mem- 
bers explained that music depicts characteristics 
and customs of a people and is descriptive of 
their occupations and festivities; that it springs 
directly from the daily life of a people; that cer- 
tain musical characteristics are common to all 
countries; and that certain elements are recog- 
nizable in the music of all nations and of all 
times. Grief, love, tranquillity, humor, joy, pa- 
triotism, and religion are universal elements ex- 
pressed in the music of all nations. The program 
consisted of: 

Scherzo (Op. 78)...... Schubert (German) 

Andante (From Fifth Symphony)............ 

Tschaikowsky (Russian) 

a is on eae Albeniz (Spanish) 

Holiday for Strings ..Dave Rose (American) 

The attention of the students was gratifying 
and since these programs were presented, there 
have been requests from students for programs 
of a similar nature. 

For the past two years the National Symphony 
Orchestra has given in our city a matinee for 
school children. These concerts have been well- 
attended and highly appreciated by children of 
all age groups. We believe that the interest in 
good music on the part of the Lynchburg stu- 
dents is due to the training they are given by the 
teachers in the schools. 

May 5-9. Honor Day Assembly (To be spon- 
sored by the chapter of the National Honor So- 
ciety or by a special Honor Day Committee). 

An Honor Day Assembly Program is conduc- 
ed in many schools near the end of the school 
year. Often the program is sponsored by the Na- 
tional Honor Society, but its purpose is to give 
recognition for all kinds of achievements. Fol- 
lowing is an account of an Honor Day Program 
presented at the Kiverside High School, Milwau- 
kee, Wisconsin. It was written by Miss Marie 
Gross, Program Adviser. 

The Honor Day Program of Riverside High 
School varies each semester by decision of the 
members of the National Honor Society who 
plan it. The first portion, however, is standard 
and is composed of: 
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1. Student’s remarks on significance of Honor 
Day. 

2. School song by the student body. 

3. Announcement of honors by the principal. 
These may include: senior scholarship honors, 
senior class officers, scholarship grants, state 
forensic honors, awards in various civic organ- 
izations, Quill and Scroll awards, awards of vari- 
ous school clubs, school scholarship medals, 
school service: medals, and new members of the 
National Honor Society. 


The second portion, planned by the members 
of the National Honor Society, is a preface to the 
presentation of the newly-elected members. In 
May, 1946, this procedure was followed: 


The chairman remained standing behind one 
microphone while the other speaker took posi- 
tion at a parallel microphone a few feet away. 
Honor Society members and winners of scholar- 
ship and service medals sat on the stage. When 
not speaking, the participants sat with the other 
honor students. The chairman described a report- 
er, for whom he had acted as student guide, who 
desired to write a feature story, “What’s A 
School?” 

He recounted the results of the reporter’s vis- 
it and introduced the students who had ben in- 
terviewed. The iirst student explained that he 
thought a school was a place for scholarship. The 
second, that a school must build character. The 
third, a place to build leadership. The fourth, a 
place in which one learns to serve. Each speak- 
er told how his school develops each particular 
quality. The chairman interpolated remarks pre- 
sumbably made by other students who had oth- 
er theories: “School is a place I have to go to.” 
“School means athletics to me.’”’ He completed his 
description of the visit by speaking of the Na- 
tional Honor Society which is the goal of stu- 
dents who show achievement in scholarship 
character, leadership, and service. 

Questioned by a fifth speaker, the chairman 
admitted that the reporter was mythical, but that 
as the interviews might have occured, he found 
it possible even to imagine the opening lines of 
the story the reporter might have written. These 
lines serve to introduce the new members for 
induction into the National Honor Society: 

What’s a school? 
Just boys and girls, their teachers, 
And a golden rule for learning: 
Know not for the sake of knowing, 
But to serve your fellow men. 
And somehow in the humdrum daily duty 
Of the business of the school, 
Judgment, understanding, 
Loyalty, and Honor 
Touch the spirit 
And develop character. 
Thus with character and knowledge 
From today’s school there will come 
The leaders of tomorrow 
Who will serve their fellow men. 
Each student stood as the chairman read his 
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name; the principal presented the pins and ad- 
ministered the pledge of membership. The pro- 
gram was concluded with the singing of the Al- 
ma Mater. 


May 12-16. “I Am An American Day” Assem- 
bly (To be sponsored by the Social Studies De- 
partment). 

In 1940 the President of the United States ap- 
proved a joint resolution by Congress which set 
aside the third Sunday in May “as a public oc- 
casion for the recognition of all who, by coming 
of age or by naturalization, have attained the 
status of citizenship. Since then thousands of 
schools have taken the lead in their communities 
in planning recognition programs, either a school 
assembly sometime preceding the Sunday or in 
a joint school-community program. 

Material which will be of aid in planning an 
assembly suitable for this occasion may be se- 
cured from the Extension Services of a number 
of state universities, from the committees on 
Citizenship Recognition which have been formed 
in a number of states, and from the Committee 
on Citizenship Recognition of the National Fdu- 
cation Association, Washington, D. C. 

Below is a summary of an assembly given for 
“IT Am An American Day” at the Sutter Junior 
High School, Sacramento, California. It was 
written by Miss Ruth Peterson, Teacher and 
Counselor. 

Student Announcer: In this assembly we are 
observing the day set aside to honor all people 
who have full American citizenship. It is called 
“I Am An American Day.” We honor American 
born citizens who become twenty-one this year; 
we honor foreign born who have become 
naturalized; we honor our students who are not 
yet twenty-one. 

It is fitting that we open our program by 
pledging allegiance to the Flag, to be followed 
by the singing of our National Anthem. Let us 
sing with renewed feeling, “Praise the power 
that hath made and preserved us a nation.” 

Student Announcer: , a stu- 
dent of Sutter will represent our students and 
all American youth who have not reached the 
age of voting. 

(Student speaker read an essay on “Ameri- 
cans, Our Responsibilities, and Privileges,” a 
topic assigned by the American Legion in an es- 
say contest and for which this student had re- 
ceived recognition). 

Student Announcer: Our next speaker is a 
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young man from Sacramento College. Mr. 
—has served in World War II, and is now en- 
rolled.in the College taking advantage of G. I. 
privileges. I present Mr. , who this year 
reached the age of twenty-one. 

(The young man spoke on “Full Privileges of 
Citizenship.”’) 

Student Announcer: We are now to hear about 
the large group of foreign born who have be- 
come naturalized citizens. Our guest speaker 
comes to us from the United States Immigration 
Board. I present Mr. : 

(The guest speaker talked of the work of the 
Board and of the appreciation of naturalized 
citizens for the privileges granted them.) 

Student Announcer: We could spend a great 
deal of time considering the outstanding foreign 
born citizens. Franklin D. Roosevelt, our late 
President, in his message to Congress asking for 
the Declaration of War on December 8, 1941, 
said: “We are going to win the war and we are 
going to win the peace that follows.” Part of 
this promise has been met. The second part re- 
mains for the young and growing citizens to 
complete. Are we doing our part? 

We shall close the assembly by 
“America, the Beautiful.” 


May 19-23. Program for Induction of Student 
Officers (To be sponsored by the student Coun- 
cil). 

More and more schools are electing student 
officers before the close of the term in the spring, 
in order that they will be ready to take up their 
duties at the opening of school in the fall. It is 
well to have the assembly for the induction cere- 
mony as near the end of school as possible. An 
account of an assembly induction ceremony for 
student officers as carried out at the McKinley 
High School, Honolulu, Hawaii, was written by 
Ruth Nose, a senior of last year. 

The days fly past at McKinley High as another 
school year draws to a close, and thoughts of 
summer escapades stir studious minds at work 
to restless anticipation. 

For the seniors, however, and for those who 
leave many fond memories of their sophomore 
and junior years at McKinley, the joy of the 
coming summer brings with it a little sadness 
and a realization of all that the school has meant 
to them. 

On the conscience of the seniors especially, 
who will not return the followig fall and who 
will never again really belong to the great family 
at McKinley, lie heavy the thought and concern 
of the welfare of the school after they are gone. 
It is with great anticipation therefore that they 
look forward to the traditional induction cere- 
mony of the new student-body officers who will 
in the ensuing school year take the responsibility 
of leading their schoolmates. 

On the day of the ceremony, all thoughts of 
fun and mirth are forgotten as students enter 
the darkened auditorium with renewed zeal to 
rededicate themselves to the realization of the 
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ideals and true spirit of McKinley. 

The assembly is opened as the old and new 
officers garbed in flowing white robes file sol- 
emnly on the stage, and led by the retiring pre- 
sident, the student body rises and fills the silent 
auditorium with the swelling words of the Mc- 
Kinley Code of Honor: 

“As a student of McKinley, 

I stand for Honesty, 

In all I do and say, 

For Industry, 

In study, work and play, 

For Purity, 

In spirit, thought and deed, 

For Courage, 

To meet life’s every need, 

For Brotherhood of races all combined 

And Love for God and all Mankind.” 

As the last syllable of the Code echos through 
the aisles, the actual induction of the new offi- 
cers begins. 

Each new officer is initiated into his office 
solemnly, well aware of all the responsibilities 
he must assume in the coming school year. As 
the retiring officers relinquish their respective 
offices to their successors with a word of in- 
struction and advice, the purple stoles of au- 
thority are placed on the shoulders of the new 
officers as a symbol of the offices they have been 
chosen to fill. 

Two candelabras, each with four candles, stand 











A new, functional approach to 
student leadership- 





So You Were Elected! 


By Bailard and McKown 





Clearly pictures the qualities needed for 
successful leadership in high school student 


organizations of all types. Covers all 
aspects, such as work of officers and 
committees, writing a _ constitution, 


conducting meetings, etc., and socia) 
activities. Offers numerous suggestions for 
social and sports events, including games, 
stunts, decorations, refreshments, etc. List 
Price, $1.80. 


Send for a copy on approval 


McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc. 


330 West 42nd Street New York 18, N. Y. 























against the dark green foliage in the background. 
As each retiring officer relinquishes his office 
to his successor, the light of the candles dims 
and fades away and the tall unlit candles sud- 
denly sparkle with light and gleam warmly. 


And thus in this traditional way, year after 
year in McKinley, students charged with the 
grave responsibility of shaping and directing the 
activities of their school assume their custcdy 
with dignity and assurance. 


May 26-30. Graduation Assembly Program (To 
be sponsored by the Graduating Class). 

It is suggested that the last assembly of the 
year be a graduation program. As all schools 
will not end the last week in May, adjustment 
in the above date will be necessary in most 
places. Many schools will present the same pro- 
gram in assembly which will later be repeated 
on the night of graduation. 

The best source of information on Graduation 
Programs is The 1947 Commencement Manual. 
This Manual gives outlines of some of the best 
programs presented in secondary schools throug- 
out the country, copies of scripts, and other help- 
ful materials. Formerly published by the Divi- 
sion of Publications of the National Education 
Association, it is sponsored this year by the Na- 
tional Association of Secondary-School Princi- 
pals, 1201 16th St. N. W., Washington 6, D. C. 





CoMPETITION FOR BetrerR PRoGRAMS 
(Coninued from page 248) 
ficult 4, Very Difficult 5 
Drama and Speech Performers Form—- 
1. Empathy (performance-audience coopera- 
tion) 
5A 4B 3C 2D IF 
2. Stage presence (gestures, poise) 
5A 4B 3C 2D IF 
3. Interpretation (suitable 
vocal clarity) 
5A 4B 3C 2D I1F 
4. Clarity of language 
audibility) 
5A 4B 3C 2D I1F 
5. Audience approval (eager applause) 
5A 4B 3C 2D I1F 
Complexity rating: Simple 2, Medium 3, Diffi- 
cult 4, Very Difficult 5 
Visual Arts Form— 
1. Originality (creativeness, worthwhileness, 
choice of project, etc.) 
10A 8B 6C 4D 2F 
2. Design (arrangement, spacing, form, etc.) 
10A 8B 6C 4D 2F 
3. Technique (skillful use of materials, profi- 
ciency of performance) 
10A 8B 6C 4D 2F 
Complexity rating: Simple 4, Medium 6, Diffi- 
cult 8, Very Difficult 10 


characterization, 


(pronunciation and 


Criticism 


Shortly after each program, the performer re- 
ceives a card in the mail stating the points the 
judges allotted him on his presentation. 

Every student is asked to make an appoint- 
ment with the talent program director in order 
to benefit from the comments written on the 
judging sheets. These comments are considered 
confidential between the student and the direc- 
tor. 

Finals 

The three persons with the most points in each 
of the fields of music, drama, and speech are 
eligible to perform in the finals. The finals pro- 
gram is presented at the last of the school year. 
Admission is charged so the program pays for 
itself. 

The final program winners are chosen on the 
basis of their performances during this last pro- 
gram. There are no finals in the visual arts, crea- 
tive music, and household arts, for winners are 
determined by point accumulations. 

Awards 

A sweepstake award is granted the person 
scoring the most points in all fields of entry. 
First and second place awards are given in each 
respective field. 

Evaluation 

Student entertainment for this talent com- 
petition appears at dinners, in chapel, on full- 
length talent programs, and for all kinds of 
school activities. The “Promenade Talent Pro- 
gram” is raising the standard of entertainment 
at Pepperdine College, is giving opportunities 
for students to express themselves, and is afford- 
ing the people sponsoring social functions the 
secure feeling that their show has been preview- 
ed and will be of good quality. 








“DRESS THROUGH 
THE AGES” 


A condensed, pictorial history of costume 
for quick reference, especially for little and 
community theatres, school and college 
dramatic societies and libraries. 

Fourteen illustrated plates in folio form, 
of over four hundred figures, from the 
Egyptian era up to 1920. Hundreds already 
sold. Send $2.00 postpaid. 


Costumes to Rent for 
Plays, Pageants and Operas 


VAN HORN & SON 


Established 1852 
Theatrical Costumers 
Authorities on Period Costumes 


PHILADELPHIA 7, PA. 











Judges Comments: 
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News Notes and Comments 





Mr. Thomas Rivard, Flinton Continuation 
School, Flinton, Ontario, Canada, is making a 
collection of handbooks of United States high 
schools. School Activities readers are invited to 
send copies of theirs to Mr. Rivard. 





Jackson, Grand Rapids Schools Act 
To Enforce Fraternity Ban 


Grand Rapids public schools acted recently to 
enforce the state law banning public school sor- 
orities and fraternities. Arthur W. Krause, Grand 
Rapids school superintendent, has sent a warn- 
ing to the city’s five high school principals stat- 
ing that students may lose their credits for 
graduation if they are affiliated with such or- 
ganizations. 

In Jackson, the president of Sigma Delta Phi 
announced the dissolution of that high school 
fraternity, in compliance with board warnings. 
This action was taken after a letter had been 
sent to all parents, informing them of the illegal 
status of fraternities and sororities. 

—Michigan Education Journal 





“The Center for Inter-Scholastic Correspon- 
dence of the Student Forum on Inter-national 
Relations has resumed its work with the countries 
in Europe, and has this last year placed about 
10,000 names of American Students in a large 
number of countries in Europe, Latin-America, 
Australia, Africa and Asia. 

Any teacher who wishes his or her students 
to correspond with a student in another country 
will be given full information as to how to se- 
cure the names by writing to: 

The Student Forum on International 
Relations 

68 Post Street—Room 325 

San Francisco 4, California 





F. T. A. Active At Stillwater 

With 33 members, the Kezer Chapter, Future 
Teachers of America, Stillwater, Oklahoma, has 
been prominent in the school and civic life of 
that community. Its activity has included work 
at the polls for the Better Schools Amendments, 
sponsoring Education Week at Stillwater, doing 
practice teaching with assigned teachers, and 
substituting. 





Directors Will Carry Forward 
Welling Program 

The Directors of the National Self Govern- 
ment Committee, Inc., in the firm belief that 
Richard Welling would have wanted it so, will 
carry forward the program for which Mr. Well- 
ing and the Committee together have fought for 
over forty years. 

—Self Government News Letter 
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The 5th annual Religious Book Week spon- 
sored by the National Conference of Christians 
and Jews will be observed nationally May 4-11. 
The Religious Book List, a 36 page pamplet, list- 
ing books for adults and children in four sec- 
tions—Jewish, Protestant, Catholic, and Good- 
will—will be available in April; single copies 
can be secured without cost by writing to the 
National Conference of Christians and Jews, 381 
Fourth Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. 


“A Message To Parents” 

“Today even valedictorians have a tough 
time securing admission to second-rate colleges,” 
Newark’s Weequahic high school is telling par- 
ents of college prep pupils. 

“A Message to Parents”, containing important 
facts that college preparatory students and their 
parents should know, was mailed home by the 
school. It was prepared by Principal Max J. 
Herzberg, Carrie R. Losi, head counselor and 
Anna Gerber, college adviser. 

Copies of the bulletin are available from Car- 
rie R. Losi, head counselor, Weequahic High 
School, Newark, N. J. Send a stamped, self- 
addressed envelope. 

—New Jersey Educational Review 

An experimental tour of Macbeth among sec- 
ondary schools of northwestern Ohio was spon- 
cored by The National Thespian Society with 
the co-operation of the Kent State University 
Theatre. The National Thespian Society has 
»vublished a complete report on the experiment. 











Rule books for the 1947, tenth anniversary All- 
American Soap Box Derby are being distributed, 
and will soon be in the hands of newspapers 
sponsoring the Derby throughout the country. 





NATIONAL BOYS AND GIRLS WEEK will 
be observed ir the United States from April 26 to 
May 3, 1947. The celebration will mark the 27th 
annual observance of this important youth 
event: 

Daily programs suggested for the week in- 
clude: 

Citizenship Day—Saturday, April 26 

Day in Church—Sunday, April 27 

Day in Schools—Monday, April 28 

Family Day—-Tuesday, April 29 

United Nations Day—Wednesday, April 30 

Child Health and Safety Day—Thursday, 

May 1 

Careers Day —Friday, May 2 

Day of Recreation—Saturday, May 3 

Information about Boys and Girls Week, and 
helpful suggestions for carrying out the program 
of the week, including a poster and a Manual 
of Suggestions, may be obtained free of charge 
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from the National Boys and Girls Week Com- 
mittee, 35 E. Wacker Drive, Chicago 1, Illinois. 





Kansas High School Activities 
Association Expands 

The Kansas State High School Activities 
Association has employed a second assistant to 
the commissioner. This action increases the 
headquarters staff to six full-time members. 


Grom Our Readers 





Editor, School Activities: 

We are in the process of developing a Stu- 
dent Council Constitution. We would appreciate 
any help that you can give us. 

Very truly yours, 

G. V. Harrison, Principal 
Farmington High School 
Farmington, Michigan 

Our suggestion to you, Mr. Harrison: Get one 
or all of these—“The Student Council in the 
Secondary School.” “Student Councils at Work.” 
Bulletins of The National Association of Secon- 
dary School Princials, 1201 Sixteenth St., N. W., 
Washington, D. C., and McKown— “The Student 
Council.” McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc., 330 
West 42nd St., New York 18, N. Y. 

Our suggestion to you, Dear Reader: Send a 
copy of your constitution to Mr. Harrison. Thanks 


Editor, School Activities: 

We are interested in modernizing some of our 
commencement events, particularly Senior Class 
Day and Class Night. Can you help us? 

Yours truly, 

Mrs. Roy T. Jones 
Corydon High School 
Corydon, Indiana 

Our best idea—get a copy of “The 1947 Com- 
mencement Manual” from The National Associ- 
ation of Secondary School Principals (see ad- 
dress above). And—if, as, and when—write us 
an account of your experience. It should assist 
readers with similarly worthy ambitions. 


Editor, School Activities: 

Our current Student Congress project is the 
development, publication, distribution, and util- 
ization of a handbook. Where can we get help- 
ful ideas? 

Very truly yours, 

Mrs. Marcella Kearns 
Coolidge Junior High School 
Moline, Illinois 

Any standard book on extracurricilar activi- 
ties includes a chapter on the handbook. 

A letter to other junior high schools—get a 
list from your principal—should help you to col- 
lect a number of these books. 

And we hope, with plenty of assurance, that 
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our readers will send you copies of their books. 
You see that’s how they got their start. 





Editor, School Activities: 

As on several previous occasions, I should like 
to distribute sample copies of your magazine to 
the members of my class in Student Activities, 
about fifty copies this time. 


Are complete volumes of back numbers avail- 
able? If so, it might be possible to list them as 
text material for the course. 

Because it is quite likely that some of my 
students will produce research studies suitable 
for publication in School Activities, I should 
like to have copies of your Editorial Bulletin for 
their guidance. 

Very truly yours, 
John Carr Duff, Assistant Dean 
School of Education 

New Yoork University 

We have sent you fifty copies of back numbers, 
also fifty copies of our Editorial Bulletin. 

Except for office and editorial use, we have no 
complete bound copies of past issues. However, 
we do have assorted back numbers which we sell 
at reduced prices. 

Several ECA instructors take advantage of our 
half-price rate for classes and provide their stu- 
dents with the current number each month. 

Thanks for your interest, both in copies and 
in contributors, 





Editor, School Activities: 

We are interested in learning of any studies 
or research projects now being made in the field 
of student government. Can you help us? 

Sincerely yours, 
SOPHIA POLLACK, Secretary 
National Self Government 
Committee, Inc. 
80 Broadway, New York 5, N. Y. 

If you know any such studies or projects, won't 
you send the information along to Miss Pollack? 
Her organization has had a long and beneficial 
influence on student participation in school gov- 
ernment, and we owe it our deepest appreciation. 





BOWS and ARROWS 


targets, faces, supplies and ma- 
terials of all kinds. Make you 
own in the wood shop: THE 
FLAT BOW book tells how, T5¢ 
Materials for 12 lemonwood 
bows, ball of hard flax, neces- 
sary metal tips, colored nocks, 
cedar shafts milled to fit tips 
and nocks, ground base feathers 
for 100 good arrows, plus plenty of extra for re- 
pairs and we include The Flat Bow Book free. 
Price only $29.75 F. O. B. Lima, Ohio or prepaid for. 
$31.75 (Rocky Mountain area $37.75): Semi-finished 
lemonwood bow staves furnished for $12.00 addi- 
tional. Folder free 
EXTRA PROMPT DELIVERY—NO WAITING— 
NO ALIBIS 


INDIANHEAD ARCHIL RY MANUFACTURING CO. 
Box 303 SA Lima, Ohio 
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How We Do It 


C. C. Harvey, Department Editor 
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PAN-AMERICAN CLUB SPONSORS 
CINCO DE MAYO CELEBRATION 

The Pan-American Club of Alexander Hamil- 
ton High School, Los Angeles, California, pre- 
sents annually for the Spanish students, Span- 
ish speaking students, and for others who are 
interested, a program in celebration of “Cinco de 
Mayo.” The Fifth of May commemorates the 
victory of the Mexican Republic over the French 
Empire, at the town of Puebla, Mexico, in 1862. 

The program is usually in the form of a fiesta 
reproducing the national holiday in some town in 
Mexico. The cast is made up of members of the 
Club. The Spanish language is spoken through- 
out the program except for one or two parts, 
usually those of American tourists who help 
clarify the plot. Costumes worn by the cast are 
all typical, and many are authentic. In fact, au- 
thenticity rather than dramatic effect is the goal. 
The patriotic part is sincere and the audience 
joins in the singing of the Mexican National An- 
them. 

The last program, May 1946, was a “Cinco de 
Mayo” celebration on a small rancho in Mexico. 
It centered around an American honeymoon 
couple who became seperated by a bull which 
charged through the crowd during the Mayor’s 
patriotic speech. The bride, who could speak 
Spanish, was chased away, but her husband was 
left by himself among a crowd of venders who 
tried to sell him their wares. He was trying to 
find his wife, but in vain, because he didn’t 
speak Spanish, nor the venders English. Dia- 
logue, points of view, and sentiment were true to 
the Mexican scene. 

Supplementing the plot, the fiesta continued 
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with group dancing such as “La Jota,” “El Jar- 
abe,” “La Jesusita,” and “Las Chiapanecas.” 
There were also two solo singers and one duet 
of popular Mexican songs, accompanied by gui- 
tars. A scene where the bride suddenly discovers 
that she has no money and no husband is also in- 
cluded. The play ended with the bride and 
groom trying to get to each other through a 
group of dancers.—By ANITA RIspon, Sponsor, 
and Nancy Srng, President, Pan-American Club, 
Alexander Hamilton High School, Los Angeles, 
California. 


HOW - WE - DO - IT 
WITH PSYCHODRAMA 

When our students are sharing their thoughts 
in group discussions, we at the University 
School of Ohio State University find it extremely 
effective to utilize the psychodramatic and socio- 
dramatic techniques of Moreno for the purpose 
of clarifying and suggesting appropriate answers 
to individual and group problems. 

If they are allowed to, students of all grades 
move readily from verbalization to dramatic ac- 
tion. As they begin to participate in “playing 
out” experimentally the tension solutions anony- 
mously suggested by their classmates, they not 
only discover but learn to evaluate patterns of 
behavior. After watching the performance of 
others or experiencing the indirect guidance of 
their teacher-director, students are often mo- 
tivated to retrain themselves to more adequate 
values, attitudes, and actions. They tend to be- 
come creative in their own behalf, evolving 
their own psychodramatic situations, characters, 
problems, and solutions. 

Other members of the group are always there 
to objectify for, to communicate with, to consult, 
and to help channelize spontaneity so that it 
never escapes into fantasy or yields to the un- 
real. What situations do we play? “If a teacher 
smacks or strikes a student, what would you 
do?” “How de you tell your parents you have 
had an accident with the car when it is late at 
night and they have been waiting up for you?” 
“What do you do when. the cops haul you into 
court for throwing snowballs?” “How do you 
stop gossip?” “How do you ask for a date?” 

These are real problems of real students. We 
don’t stop with verbalizing them. We try to 
build the capacity for solving-them-in-action on 
the “behavior stage” of our psychodrama work- 
shop. We like the results—Rosert BARTLETT 
HAas, Chairman of Language Arts, the Universi- 
ty School, Columbus, Ohio. 


OUR SCHOOL REQUIRES EACH 


STUDENT TO LEARN TO SWIM 
Swimming is’ taught at the Shorewood, Wis- 
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consin, Junior-Senior High School with two 
main ideas in mind, namely: (1) that each stu- 
dent will leave the school with such mastery of 
himself in water as not only to feel at ease in it, 
but also to have an added source of pleasure and 
enjoyment for the rest of his life; and, (2) that 
each student will have gained a deep respect for 
the dangers of the water and such a knowledge 
of life-saving skills as to make possible the 
saving of others if the occasion should ever 
arise. 


The skills necessary for each student to pass 
before graduation include five strokes for form, 
three life-saving approaches and carries, dis- 
robing in the water, resuscitation, and spring- 
board dive. Many boys and girls choose to go 
into the advanced swimming class. Their purpos- 
es are speed swimming, fancy diving, and par- 
ticipation in water polo. 


Swimming meets and life-saving clubs for 
both boys and girls make the pool a popular 
scource of knowledge and recreation for the ma- 
jority of students. GRANT RAHN, Principal, Shore- 
wood, Wisconsin, High School. 


“DADS’ NIGHT” IS GOOD 
MONEY-RAISING PROJECT 


At the Callanan Junior High School, Des 
Moines, Iowa, one evening each January is given 
over to “Dads’ Night.” This program is an ath-- 
letic show, put on by the boys, guided by the 
physical education director. The idea was con- 
ceived out of boxing matches, put on formerly 
after school by boys of physical education classes 
and attended by the students at a cost of five 
cents each. The purpose of the activity was to 
raise money for the Red Cross. 

About four years ago, “Dads’ Night” was 
started to feature boxing and other athletic ac- 
tivities. The idea is to acquaint fathers with the 
school and interest them in their sons’ activities 
end achievements there, which strengthens un- 
derstanding. fellowshiv, and enjoyment in each 
other as well as in the school. The project has 
grown into a most wholesome and enthusiastic 
event of the the school year. 

A twenty-five cent ticket, purchased by a boy 
of Callanan entitles him to bring his father to 
the program. In case his father cannot come, 
the boy may bring an older brother as his guest. 
If neither can come, a boy may purchase a fif- 
teen-cent ticket and ask a member of the faculty 
to sponsor him for the evening. Many a faculty 
member plays dad or older brother to several 
boys every year. 

The evening starts off at 7:00 p. m. in the 
“ymnasium, with an informal mixer. Every bov 
assumes the responsibility of host to his dad, 
introducing him and giving him welcome to the 
e-hool. It is emphasized that boys in the pro- 
gram return to their fathers as soon as their 
share in the program is completed. From 7:30 to 
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9:00 there are athletic stunts, tumbling, boxing, 
etc., carried on through student leadership. The 
boxers choose their own seconds, and all ref- 
ereeing is done by boys of the physical education 
classes. Judges are selected from the audience 
by the physical education director. At about 9:05 
refreshments are served in the. cafeteria. The 
cafeteria management cooperates in this and us- 
ually there are doughnuts and milk or fruit 
juice for the boys, and doughnuts and coffee for 
adults. 

Many activities, particularly the P.-T.A., 
bring the mothers into contact with the school. 
Programs and meetings are chiefly daytime af- 
fairs, when fathers are at work and cannot come. 
“Dads’ Night” gives fathers an opportunity to 
contact the school, its men teachers, and their 
sons’ classmates. At the same time, the dads 
have a lot of fun with the boys. About a month 
ahead of the schedule date, the boys begin in- 
sisting that their fathers plan to attend. The 
money raising in this annual program is a big 
factor in the success of some of the other activ- 
ities of the school.—R. O. ABBEetr, Physical Ed- 
ucation Director, Callanan Junior High, Des 
Moines, Iowa. 


HONOR POST AT EAST HIGH 
IS THAT OF MANTLE ORATOR 

Ever since 1910, one of the most cherished tra- 
ditions at East High School, Cleveland, Ohio, is 
that of Mantle Orator. During the 12B semester 
the Mantle Orator, always a girl, is selected 
by the principal on the basis of interviews and 
recommendations to be the orator of her gradu- 
ating class. Selection is on the basis of scholar- 
ship, character, leadership, and speaking ability. 

In a special assembly for uperclassmen the 
principal announces his selection, after telling 
something of the background of the tradition 
and the basis on which a candidate is chosen. 
The president of the 12B class makes a short 
speech of acceptance of this cherished honor on 
behalf of the newly-selected girl. 

Then, as a part of the commencement cere- 
monies, the graduating Mantle Orator makes a 
speech of about ten-minutes length, recounting 
something of the history of the tradition and 
the symbolical meaning of the mantle, or robe, 
which she wears. Her speech also usually takes 
cognizance of national or world problems which 
the members of her class will face. The president 
ef the graduating class then relieves her of the 
mantle, which she takes and places about the 
shoulders of the incoming 12A Mantle Orator, 
who makes a short speech of acceptance. 
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Selection as Mantle Orator, is regarded as the 
highest recognition that an East High girl can 
receive, and many Mantle Orators have probably 
received special consideration from colleges 
awarding scholarships.—EvAN Lopce, Chairman 
of English Department, East High School, Cleve- 
land, Ohio. 


WE’RE PROUD OF OUR 
STUDENT GOVERNMENT 


Central High School, Sheboygan, Wisconsin, 
has a government of the students, by the stu- 
dents, and for the students, of which we are 
proud. 


Our school has modeled its student govern- 
ment body after the U. S. Senate. Each home- 
room acts as a state and sends two representa- 
tives to the Senate. Before a student can be elect- 
ed to the Senate, he must have a final average of 
F in each subject of the previous semester, but 
one P average may be balanced by a G or an E 
average in some other subject. The students of 
each homeroom nominate and vote for their 
representative choosing persons who have the 
above qualifications. These members serve, as 
the school officers do, for one semester. One of 
the representatives from each homeroom acts 
as a Senator, and the other as an alternate. The 
school president acts as the presiding officer, and 
a faculty member is present in case the Senate 
is faced with a problem that may require his 
advice. 

The Senate meets every two weeks, and both 
the Senator and alternate are present at these 
meetings, which are held during the activity 
period in one of our large study halls. Each rep- 
resentative has a definite assigned seat, the 
Senators being seated on one side of the room 
and the alternates on the other. This arrange- 
ment makes it easy for the presiding officer to 
locate a member from a certain homeroom at 
any time he may find it necessary to do so. 

The presiding officer and the other three 
school officers place every member of the Senate 
on one of the six committees. 


The social committee plans school dances at.d 
the other social gatherings. The publicity com- 
mittee sees that the school activities get the prop- 
er publicity. The finance committee takes care of 
all the expenses. The constitution ciniroa‘ttee 
keeps the constitu‘ion up to cate and handles 
student elections. The organization committee 
takes care of the noon-hour prvyccm for the 
stuizits who eat lunch at scncol. The service 
and welfare commiitee is sucdivilei into three 
smalier committees—the pep committee which 
plans a ditor‘um programs and other activities 
to stimulate school spirit, the Christmas basket 
committee which has charge of the collection of 
coatrisuuons and the distributio: of the baskets, 
and tiie color committee whic: has two color 
days a year to plan. These committees meet 
whenever it is.necessary to do so, and are re- 
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quired to give a report of the work they have 
been doing at every Senate meeting. 

Matters of importance are discussed and voted 
upon by the whole Senate before any action is 
taken. Committees must have the consent of the 
Senate before they proceed with their plans for 
any activities. A member of the Senate may feel 
free at any time to give an opinion on a certain 
subject, or to bring up a new problem for dis- 
cussion. 

At the end of each meeting the Senators give 
reports to their respective homerooms on what 
has taken place in the Senate. The students of 
various homerooms may then voice their opin- 


ions and make any complaints or suggestions 
that they feel should oe made. Then, at the 
next meeting, the representatives express the 


views of the students in their homerooms to the 
entire Senate to be discussed or voted upon. In 
this way the whole student body of Central has 
a voice in the way that their school is being run. 

We at Central take pride in, and work for our 
school; not because we have to, but because 
Central really is our school.—ISABELLE BROOSCH, 
Creative Writing Club, Central High School, 
Sheboygan, Wisconsin. 


F. H. S. LEAGUE ENGAGES 
IN VARIETY OF ACTIVITIES 

The F. H. S. League is the student govern- 
ment organization of Frederick, Maryland, High 
School. For many years the League has engaged 
in a variety of activities to improve the school. 

One of the activities which the League is 
proud of is the effective ceremony for the in- 
stallation of its officers. The ceremony is serious, 
being designed to stress the responsibility of the 
entire student body as well as the members. 
Emphasis is placed upon the need for high ideals, 
good leaders, and able followers, in order that 
everyone may feel that he has a share in the 
success of the year’s program. 

Members of the League are seated on a 
raised platform on the stage. Following an ad- 
dress by a leading educator, the League sponsor 
presents the members to the principal, who ad- 
ministers the oath of membership. The officers, 
who are then presented as a group, take an oath 
of loyal service, after which the president ac- 
cepts the challenge and pledges his best efforts. 
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The entire League joins in reciting the pledge. 
This service is held in assembly at the beginning 
of the school year. 

The activities sponsored by the League include 
social, recreational, scholastic, educational, and 
government projects. In the social realm, one 
of the most outstanding is a dance, cafe style, 
which is held annually in the spring. League 
members, working in committees, plan and 
carry out the entire affair. Invitations are ex- 
tended to officers of student government organ- 
izations in other county high schools. The result 
is a large attendance and a very enthusiastic 
group.—GENEVA FAITH ELy, League Sponsor 
(1942-’45) Frederick High School, Frederick, 
Maryland. 


THIS IS HOW OUR DEBATE 
PROGRAM IS FINANCED 

The debating teams of Wendell L. Willkie High 
School, Elwood, Indiana, have often been asked: 
“Where do you get the money to go to debate 
tourneys?” “How can you have a balance in your 
treasury at the end of the year?” 

Problems of finance, which have hampered 
the debate program in many schools, have never 
given us concern. During fifteen years of com- 
petition in the Indiana High School Debate 
League, we have been self-supporting. Annually 
we take many trips to other schools (one such 
trip cost us fifty dollars this year); we pay for 
judges; we even allow money for meals when 
our debaters are away from home. 

How have we managed to be self-supporting? 
For the past eight years we have done it by 
selling to business houses advertising that ap- 
pears on the programs distributed at our home 
basketball games. Besides the advertising the 
programs contain line-up of teams, names of of- 
ficials and coaches, and other information of in- 
terest. 

We sell the advertising at the beginning of 
the year. The buyer can pay for it in one sum, 
at a discount, or he can wait and pay after each 
game, when we send around a student collector. 
We have never found it difficult to sell this ad- 
vertising, for the merchants feel that it is not a 
contribution. The programs go into the hands 
of at least a thousand spectators at each game. 

We contract with a local printer each year to 
do the printing job. The programs are designed 
in an attractive way and many people like to 
keep them as souvenirs. — DoNALD Brown, Di- 
rector of Debate, Wendell Willkie High School, 
Elwood, Indiana. 


SCHOOL BROADCASTERS HAVE 
THEIR OWN RADIO STATION 

A broadcasting station all their own? The idea 
sounded fantastic to Sewanhaka Central High 
School students, Elmont, L. IL, four years ago, 
when a course in radio technique was started. 
But swallowing their disbelief, they enrolled 
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for radio training and went to work raising funds 
for radio equipment through sports events, 
school plays, benefits, etc. 

The payoff came last May when an order was 
placed with RCA for a 250-watt (FM) frequency 
modulation transmitter and disc recorder, which 
started turning out educational and entertain- 
ment programs for the schools and homes of 
Elmont when school opened in the fall. 

During school hours instructional programs 
for classroom use are funneled through FM re- 
ceivers into the high school and eight surround- 
ing elementary schools which provide Sewanha- 
ka with its approximately 3,100 students. Eve- 
ning programs are aimed at adult listeners and 
consist of sports, news, music, plays, and cul- 
tural subjects. 

Sewanhaka is among the first high schools 
in the nation to undertake such a project, but 
it is financially possible for other schools to 
follow its example. The broadcasting equipment, 
not counting studios and props, cost approxi- 
mately $14,000, most of which was raised through 
student activities. Schools, however, which may 
be contemplating such a project must be pre- 
pared to finance all maintenance costs, because 
educational broadcasting permits prohibit use 
of commercial advertising of any kind. 

At Sewanhaka a small five-room cottage, ac- 
quired sometime ago as part of the school’s ex- 
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pansion program, has been converted into 
broadcasting studios and script rooms, and has 
been equipped by props and sound equipment 
by students and teachers.—A. T. STANFORTH, 
Principal, Sewanhaka Central High School, El- 
mont, L. I. 


SCHOOL “SINGS” FEATURED 
DURING NOON-HOUR PERIOD 


At the Nashua, New Hampshire, Junior High 
School during the noon-hour on Tuesday, the 
students assemble in the auditorium for thirty 
minutes of community singing. These “sings” 
are sponsored by the music supervisor. 

Students are asked to turn in requests for the 
songs which they like. A box is reserved in the 
principal’s office where students are instructed 
to deposit the names of songs they want to sing. 
However, the music instructor reserves the right 
to eliminate songs which he regards as unde- 
sirable. 

The program is divided into three parts, 
namely: popular songs, the old familiar tunes, 
and patriotic airs, or perhaps a few hymns, or 
songs in season. About twenty-four songs are 
planned for each period. The students are very 
fond of rounds and repetitions. 

During the football season the students sing 
the high school football songs, for we are foot- 
ball-minded in our town and try to give the 
players a good start in their games. 

The students thoroughly enjoy these school 
“sings” and if for any reason we are obliged to 
omit one of the programs, there is always the 
question, ‘Why don’t we have it today?”—SapbIE 
L. CLancy, Vice-Principal, Nashua, New Hamp- 
shire, Junior High School. 


STUDENT CIVIC CLUB HELPS 
BEAUTIFY COMMUNITY 

The Civic Club of Douglass High School, 
Chandler, Oklahoma, grew out of a project car- 
ried out in a freshman civics class composed of 
twenty-one boys and girls between the ages of 
twelve and seventeen. One student suggested, 
during a class discussion, the organization of a 
club to do some of the things the group had 
studied about being done in other communities. 
The class adopted the idea. 

The club was organized according to regular 
school procedure, and was ready to begin action. 
A committee was appointed to plan a work pro- 
gram. About a week after the committee was 
appointed, it reported as follows: 

(1) That the school community should be di- 
vided into districts; 

(2) That each district should have a member 
of the Club as chairman and an equal number 
of workers; 

(3)That each group should go into its respec- 
tive districts and assist in whatever manner the 
parents needed in cleaning basements, lawns, 
porches, etc; 
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(4) That money should be 
flower plants for each lawn. 

There were a number of things which could 
be done in winter and early spring before the 
outside work could be started. Plant boxes were 
to be made and seeds planted. The basement of 
the school was used for this purpose. 


Most of the work had to be done after school 
hours. A work schedule was made, parents con- 
tacted, and districts assigned. By the time the 
weather was warm enough to begin outside ac- 
uivities, all plans were completed. 

In many instances parents were willing to 
furnish all the materials, such as paint, nails, 
seeds, fertilizers and various other things, and 
to work along with the students. Many of the 
ideas conflicted, but most parents were willing 
to co-operate. The boys and girls were interested 
in making a success of their project and usually 
accepted the suggestions of parents. 

Once each week at the regular club meetings 
the chairmen would make a report on work 
progress, and bring up other matters which re- 
quired group action. 

When the right time came, the flowers were 
transplanted in the many flower-beds, borders, 
hedge-lines, etc., that had been made. Every 
work day the chairmen would count out the 
necessary plants, divide them among the groups, 
and off to work they would go. 

The teachers in the other classes co-operated. 
In English they were talking and writing about 
the Club and what was being done to make the 
community more beautiful. In mathematics they 
figured the cost in work-hours, etc. 

Just before the last week of school the Club 
took charge of assembly. A general report was 
made to the student body. The president stated 
that the members had decided to continue with 
the project.in their spare time. during the sum- 
mer months. The success of this project was due 
to student enthusiasm and initiative. It showed 
that junior high boys and girls are sufficiently 
mature to assume responsibilities, to plan, and to 
realize the value of working together as a unit. 
—RoBERTA ELLIs, Douglass High School, Chand- 
ler, Oklahoma. 
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ADVENTURES IN PUBLISHING 
A STUDENT MAGAZINE 

Any high school that does not publish a maga- 
zine of original student writings misses a won- 
derful opportunity for student growth. Of 
course, some teacher is missing a glorious ad- 
venture as well as a recurrence of awful head- 
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dent writing worthwhile.—HENRIETTA HOLLAND, 
English Department, San Bernardio, California, 
Senior High School. 


WE MADE CLEAN-UP A 
YEAR-ROUND PROJECT 

For many years the Public Schools and Cham- 
ber of Commerce of Chicago have conducted a 
joint clean-up drive. The last two weeks of 
April (which includes the schools’ spring vaca- 
tion) is set aside for this project. 

As part of the drive, the Chamber of Com- 
merce offers prizes to elementary and secondary 
schoools for the best poster, slogan, and song for 
the clean-up project. 

During the past few years at Chicago’s 
Stockton School, with war stamp sales and 
wastepaper collections on the student council’s 
agenda, the April project was left to the Clean- 
up Committee of the Council. With most students 
interested in the school-at-war program, this 
committee failed to receive a great deal of stu- 
dent co-operation. 

In April 1946, the Clean-up Drive was put 
first on the Council’s order of business. Council 
officers and members of the Clean-up Committee 
called upon all grades to elect chairmen for the 
project. 

The following plan of action was adopted: (1) 
Slogan for the drive—‘Make Clean-up a Year 
Round Project.” (2) The drive is to center a- 
round four goals—a clean person, a clean school- 
room, a clean building and school grounds, and, 
a clean and beautiful community. (3) To ac- 
quaint the student body with the “Clean-up 
Drive” these means of publicity would be used— 
weekly clean-up posters would be issued to each 
room; two members of the student council are 
to visit each room and deliver a talk on clean- 
up; two large canvas posters are to be displayed 
at the entrance of the school advertising the 
project; all school assemblies are to boost the 
drive; the editors of the Stockton Booster are to 
publish a special clean-up issue; and, a special 
committee will arrange a special clean-up pa- 
rade. 

Not only was the Clean-up Project a success, 
but it led to just what the slogan promised 
making clean-up a year-round project. By doing 
this, we are not only keeping our school more 
attractive, but we are building school pride and 
a spirit of co-operation among students and 
teachers. Our school has been recognized 
throughout the city for its success in this project. 
—M. V. HAtusHKA, Student Council Sponsor, 
Stockton School, Chicago. 





A PROJECT TO RAISE MONEY 
FOR COLLEGE SCHOLARSHIPS 

This year the School-Community Association 
of Abraham Lincoln High School, San Jose, 
California, has undertaken a project of raising 
money for scholarships. Inasmuch as two-thirds 
of our graduates go on to college, some type of 
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recognition and help was deemed important. 
Various methods were used to raise a substan- 
tial sum. 

One idea which proved very satisfactory was 
a series of “cake auctions,” where various 
mothers supplied the cakes on different days, 
and the student leaders auctioned them off dur- 
ing the noon-hour. This enabled the students to 
share in the drive, giving it an entertaining as- 
pect which had considerable appeal. 

The unique side of this sale was the use of 
“cake dough,” which students bought during 
one of their earlier periods each day—one dol- 
lar’s worth of “cake dough” costing ten cents. 
Only “cake dough” was used at the auction, 
with the bidding quickly going up into tens of 
“dollars”’—even to a “hundred dollars” for an 
especially attractive cake. This inflation proved 
good sport for all concerned; yet it had its ser- 
ious side in impressing them with what real in- 
flation might be like. Students within a class 
would pool their “dough,” and when a success- 
ful bid was made, all participants would enjoy 
the cake. Those failing to obtain a cake had the 
satisfaction of seeing their money go to a 
worthwhile cause. Sales were conducted at five 
different noon periods, raising $400 for the 
scholarship fund. The students had fun doing 
this; no one had to spend much money; and a 
worthy project was given additional support. — 
FrREDERIC T. SuHipp, Principal, Abraham Lincoln 
High School, San Jose, California. 





Our School Trip To Kentucky 

(Continued from page 247) 

at the entrance show that Indiana was the 
nineteenth state to enter the union. Look- 
ing out from the memorial toward the Wa- 
bash, there is a beautiful view of the Lin- 
coln Memorial Bridge. Beside the Clark 
Memorial is a statue of Vigo, and Italian, 
who financed Clark’s expedition. 

Near by is the legendary home of a well- 
known character in literature, Alice of Old 
Vincennes. 

While we were in Vincennes, we also 
visited the home of William Henry Harri- 
son, who was the governor of the North- 
west Territory for some time. His home 
served as a fort in time of war, and as 
protection against the Indians at all times. 
It took four years to complete this house, 
at a cost of $20,000. The floor of the Coun- 
cil Room is packed with sand and dirt, so 
as to make it soundproof, because the 
servant’s quarters were directly beneath. 
In this room, many important American 
men have held conference. In the walls of 
this house were located secret passage- 
ways, by which the people moved from 
one floor to the other without being seen. 

Leaving Vincennes, we moved on to 
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Louisville where we spent the night. The 
following morning, we went to Churchhill 
Downs, the famous racetrack where the 
Kentucky Derby is held each year. It is 
fitting that Kentucky should be the state 
where the derby is held, as it is our major 
horse-breeding state. 

We also saw the famous Cave Hill Cem- 
etery, where we viewed the grave of 
George Rogers Clark. We saw also the 
graves of many Union and Confederate 
soldiers. 

Next on the itinerary was the Zachary 
Taylor Tomb and Monument. These two 
points of interest are to be found in the 
Zachary Taylor Memorial Cemetery. His 
home is visible from this point. 

We then journeyed to the capital of Ken- 
tucky—Frankfort. This city seems to sud- 
denly jump right out before you, as it nes- 
tles peacefully in the valley of the Ken- 
tucky River. On a hill, overlooking the 
city stands the Capitol, a simple, but very 
beautiful building. A view from the Capi- 
tol is impressive; from it one can even see 
the tomb of Daniel Boone, the man who 
fought to develop Kentucky. 

The drive from Frankfort to Lexington 
was very beautiful. The grandeur of the 
farms was enhanced by stone or white 
board fences. As we rode along, we noticed 
that the schools were unified, children of 
all ages attending them. The land was 
rolling, and the farms were prosperous 
looking. 

In Lexington, the history class was con- 
cerned with the Henry Clay Monument. 
Clay’s home was not open. 

The trail from Lexington led past the 
home of Lincoln’s wife, Mary Todd. About 
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half way between Lexington and Bards- 
town is Harrodsburg. Here is old Fort 
Harrod, and the cabin where Lincoln’s fa- 
ther and mother were married. 

At Bardstown, we stayed at a tourist 
camp, and ate at the famous Old Stone 
Inn. We visited one of the distilleries, for 
which Kentucky is famous. 

The students were deeply interested in 
the Old Kentucky Home. This is the home 
of the Rowan family, who were friends of 
Stephen Foster. Mr. Rowan, Sr. was a 
lawyer who believed in never mixing plea- 
sure and business. With this in mind, he 
had his office in a cabin, out of sight of 
his home. The home has three stories, and 
it is typically southern. The furniture is 
antique. In the dining room is a painting 
which shows all the characters of Foster’s 
songs. It was here that Foster wrote his 
immortal “My Old Kentucky Home’. We 
saw the desk at which he sat as he wrote, 
and the piano on which he first played it. 
This desk is valued at $25,000. 

From this old home, we went to St. Jos- 
eph’s Cathedral, where are hung the paint- 
ings given by Louis Phillipe of France to 
the priest who built the church. Each of 
these paintings is worth a fortune. 

From Bardstown we went to Mammoth 
Cave. On the road there we saw many 
sinkholes, showing where the ground had 
given way and tumbled into a cave beneath 
it. The hills were covered with brightly 
colored trees, making a picturesque sight. 
The entrance to the cave is located in a 
small valley surrounded by trees, and can- 
not be seen from the hotel. A path leads 
down to it. After having our picture taken 
by the official photographer, we went into 
the cave. In the first large room, strange 
rock formations compose the ceiling. We 
tested our nerves and physiques on a low, 
narrow, winding passageway known as 
Fat Man’s Misery, that led through the 
rocks. It was hard on the tall people too. 
After such strenuous exercise, we thought 
that we were entitled to a rest, and we got 
it; the narrow passageway ended in a 
large room equipped with benches just for 
the traveler’s comfort. After resting we 
proceeded to Echo River, where we climb- 
ed aboard flat boats and floated slowly 
down it. The guide made various sounds, 
which came back to us in perfect echoes 

As soon as everyone was on shore again, 
we proceeded to another room, rested, and 
went to see the Ruins of Karnak, an array 
of rocks which looked just like pictures of 
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the ruins of this famous old temple. 

The next morning, we started on our 
way back home. We passed tobacco barns, 
old sorghum mills, many new homes, and 
a number of nice tourist camps. At Fort 
Knox, we visited the Gold Depository, 
which contains all the gold bullion in the 
United States. 

This was the last major stop on the trip. 
Friday afternoon we bade farewell to Ken- 
tucky and started for Vincennes. Only one 
stop was made, and that was at Paoli for 
souvenirs. On Saturday morning we were 
on the last lap of our homeward journey. 

All of us greatly enjoyed the trip. And 
we know that it was very worth while edu- 
cationally, because it gave us a better un- 
derstanding of things we had read and 
heard about. 





New Horizons Through the National 

High School Institute in Speech 
(Continued from page 242) 

were published in the Quarterly Journal of 
Speech. 

The dormitory organization offers 
many interesting possibilities. Student of- 
ficers and committees implement dormi- 
tory operation, parties, trips and special 
exchange dinners in which boys and girls 
participate. These student projects devel- 
ov not only the initiative and responsibil- 
ity of the students, but offer many oppor- 
tunities for creative work which can be 
carried into class and activitiy units. By 
far the greatest by-product of the group 
work is the development of an espri-de- 
corps unequalled in such an educational 
undertaking. Close behind are the broad- 
ening of individual horizons by contacts 
with other students from different locali- 
ties, the building of friendships which en- 
dure. and the acquisition of attitudes es- 
sential to successful group living and work 
in organizations so much needed in society 
to-day. 

Finally, the students have the opportun- 
itv to try their wings in a college environ- 
ment by doing work which must meet a 
high standard of achievment. The project 
is ideal for such a preview of university 
work. The students are on the University 
eampus: they live in University dormitor- 
ies; they have classes in University build- 
ings; thev use all of the University facili- 
ties—equipment, stage, studios, Union 
Building, beaches. athletic plant, and di- 
nine services. They attend University 
functions related to their interests; they 
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are taught by University instructors who 
have definite interest in the orientation, 
exploration, and guidance of these high 
school juniors. The emphasis throughout 
is upon the good, solid core of University 
education, not upon the superficialities 
too often emphasized by the motion pic- 
ture and shallow types of undergraduate 
thinking. In this summer course of five 
weeks the “spark” is ignited in the minds 
of these boys and girls. Through the Na- 
tional High School Institute in Speech 
they see new horizons. With enthusiastic 
purpose, information and abilities recent- 
ly acquired, they return to become lead- 
ers in their high schools and communities. 
But they do not stop there. The inspira- 
tion of their summer lives on as they 
go forwaard to seek fulfillment of their 
ideals on college and university campuses 
throughout the land. 


Comedy Cues 


INCOGNITO 
“What’s your name?” the nervous contestant 
was asked. 
“T don’t know,” stuttered the victim. 
“Why not?” 
“Because I’m not myself tonight.”—Michigan 
Education Journal 


A college professor added as the last ques- 
tion of the exam paper, this one: “What have 
you thought of this course?” 

One of the answers: “I think that this was a 
very well-rounded course. Everything not given 
during the semester has been included in the 
final examination.” 

—The Rosalian 
PSYCHOANALYSIS 

During a grammar lesson one day the teach- 
er wrote on the blackboard: “I didn’t have no 
fun at the picnic.” 

Then she turned to her pupils and said to one, 
“Jimmy, how should I correct that?” 

“Take your boy friend with you next time,” 
he answered. 

—Wisonsin Journal of Education 
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